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CAPTAIN  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS,  1764-1838. 

By  James  Duncan  Phillips. 

The  life  of  Captain  Stephen  Phillips  almost  exactly 
coincided  with  what  was  undoubtedly  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  period  of  American  history.  He  was  born  just  after 
the  French  were  expelled  from  America  and  spent  his 
childhood  in  those  happy  prosperous  years  just  before  the 
Revolution.  He  was  old  enough  to  enjoy  the  excitement 
of  the  increasing  tension  of  the  conflict,  not  old  enough 
to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  He  experi¬ 
enced  the  gruelling  poverty  of  Marblehead  during  the  war 
and  took  his  share  of  the  starving  and  shivering  with  the 
rest.  He  went  to  sea  very  young  and  undoubtedly  knew 
the  glamour  and  bitter  hardships  of  privateering. 

He  learned  the  art  of  the  shipmaster  while  most  boys 
nowadays  are  fitting  for  college,  was  an  officer  and  soon 
master  of  the  earliest  Derby  ships  in  India.  He  knew 
Calcutta  and  Cape  Town,  the  Isle  de  France,  Bordeaux, 
Cadiz,  Naples  and  Hamburg  better  than  most  Americans 
of  today  know  Minneapolis  and  New  Orleans.  Later  he 
owned  ships  and  sent  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  India  and  Canton  as  well 
as  Europe. 

Salem  As  It  Was  in  His  Lifetime 

When  he  moved  to  Salem  neither  the  Custom  House 
nor  the  Town  House  nor  Hamilton  Hall  nor  the  South 
Church  had  been  built.  They  were  all  built  in  his  life¬ 
time.  The  common  was  a  swamp  and  so  was  Chestnut 
Street.  He  saw  the  Common  drained  and  levelled  and 
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surrounded  with  beautiful  mansions.  During  his  life¬ 
time  Chestnut  Street  was  both  laid  out  and  completed 
substantially  as  it  now  is. 

lie  observed  the  struggle  to  bring  good  water  into  the 
town  through  pipes  made  of  logs  with  a  hole  drilled 
through  them  and  the  first  iron  pipes  were  laid  just  a 
year  or  two  before  his  death. ^  Most  houses  of  the  finer 
sort  had  risen  to  the  luxury  of  a  faucet  of  running  water 
in  the  kitchen  but  water  closets  were  unknown  and  tile 
bathrooms  not  even  a  dream  of  the  future.  The  whale 
oil  lamp  had  not  even  been  replaced  by  kerosene,  far  less 
by  electricity.  Wood  was  the  universal  fuel  though  a 
few  experiments  were  being  made  with  coal  stoves  as 
wood  was  getting  scarce  and  expensive  and  had  to  be 
brought  from  the  Maine  coast  by  schooners.  The  cap¬ 
tain’s  house  on  Chestnut  Street  was  always  heated,  if  at 
all,  by  open  fireplaces. 

Development  of  Communication  in  His  Time 

A  long  causeway  and  bridge  crossed  the  estuary  of 
North  River  to  the  North  Fields  and  it  was  possible  to 
get  to  South  Fields  across  the  Mill  Dam  at  the  foot  of 
High  Street  but  there  was  no  way  to  get  to  Beverly  except 
by  ferry  and  the  only  route  out  of  the  city  was  really  via 
listen  Street.  The  Essex  Bridge  to  Beverly  and  the 
Lafayette  Street  Bridge  w’ere  both  finished  in  his  life¬ 
time  and  the  completion  of  the  Boston  Turnpike  put 
Salem  on  the  through  route  eastward. 

As  he  had  witnessed  the  upbuilding  of  the  great  stage 
companies  from  before  the  Revolution,  so  he  lived  to  see 
the  completion  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  to  Salem  and 
hear  perhaps  the  address  of  his  son,  then  the  member  of 
Congress  from  the  city,  at  the  formal  opening  which 
occurred  just  two  months  before  he  died. 

Communication  as  we  know  it  was  far  in  the  future. 
Another  generation  was  to  pass  away  before  the  first  tele¬ 
phone  bell  tinkled  and  a  good  many  years  before  the  first 
telegrapher  learned  the  Morse  Code.  Mails  to  Europe 
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more  closely  approximated  modern  service  than  any  other 
communication,  for  ships  went  often  and  many  voyages 
were  made  in  less  than  three  weeks.  That  certainly  com¬ 
pared  more  favorably  with  the  present  time  of  perhaps 
a  week  than  the  five  and  ten  day  service  to  N^ew  York 
and  Washington  compares  with  the  same  service  of  a  few 
hours  today. 

The  stage  service  between  Salem  and  Boston  was  as 
good  or  better  than  any  in  the  country.  There  were 
about  ten  stages  a  day  each  way  in  1830,^  including  the 
through  stages  to  Maine  which  stopped  en  route,  but  the 
great  turnpikes  were  all  built  after  1800.  The  most  won¬ 
derful  system  of  transportation  which  Salem  had  during 
the  most  active  part  of  the  Captain’s  lifetime  was  its 
overseas  lines.  If  you  desired  to  visit  any  port  on  the 
coast  from  Halifax  to  Charleston  a  vessel  would  be  leav¬ 
ing  before  very  long,  A  direct  ship  to  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Canton,  ^Manila,  Batavia  or  Calcutta  was  available 
eight  or  ten  times  a  year  at  least.  There  was  no  port  in 
the  West  Indies  to  which  almost  monthly  service  could 
not  be  obtained  and  frequent  sailings  to  South  American 
ports  from  Surinam  to  Buenos  Aires  were  available. 
Capetown,  Zanzibar  and  Arabia  could  be  reached  several 
times  each  year.  During  his  later  years  Honolulu  and 
the  Fiji  Islands  were  always  attainable  and  if  you  made 
it  worth  a  captain’s  while  he  would  land  you  on  any 
island  of  the  South  Seas. 

Grew  Up  in  Marblehead 

Captain  Stephen  was  born  November  13,  1764  in  the 
old  house  on  Washington  Street  at  the  head  of  Darling 
Street  in  Marblehead  which  had  been  built  fifty  or  more 
years  before  by  his  grandfather  Jonathan,  He  was  the 
eldest  son  but  the  sixth  child  of  Deacon  Stephen  Phillips 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Elkins.  No  family  papers  or 
letters  are  extant  so  we  must  rely  largely  on  the  general 
records  of  the  toivn  to  conjecture  what  his  boyhood  was 
like.  There  was  a  school  in  Marblehead  and  he  learned 
to  read  and  write  but  how  much  else  he  learned  we  do  not 
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know.  The  few  letters  of  his  still  in  existence®  show  he 
wrote  a  clear  legible  hand  and  his  signature  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  one. 

His  father,  the  Deacon,  no  doubt  saw  to  it  that  he 
regularly  attended  the  First  Church  in  Marblehead  and 
listened  to  the  sermons  of  Rev.  William  Whitwell.  He 
may  even  have  remembered  the  famous  John  Barnard 
who  was  pastor  of  the  church  for  fifty-five  years  and  died 
when  the  Captain  was  six  years  old.  He  perhaps  heard 
the  sermon  that  Mr.  Whitwell  preached  the  Sunday  after 
Dr.  Barnard’s  funeral  on  the  text,  “Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant  .  .  .  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.”  Mr.  Whitwell  laid  down  the  logic  of  this  text 
most  clearly.  The  children  of  men  are  entrusted  with 
various  talents,  some  are  faithful  in  the  improvement  of 
these  talents,  others  are  not,  all  are  accountable  and  the 
faithful  wdll  be  rewarded  and  the  wicked  punished.  It 
was  strong  doctrine  not  much  tempered  with  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  but  it  bred  a  strong  race  of  men  who 
admitted  that  they  themselves  were  responsible  for  their 
conduct  and  success  in  life  and  did  not  try  to  shed  the 
burden  on  others.  The  printed  copy  of  Mr.  Whitwell’s 
Discourse  still  in  the  family  shows  the  effect  of  much 
diligent  reading.  Whether  the  Captain  heard  this  sermon 
or  not,  no  one  could  ever  claim  that  he  tried  to  escape 
the  solemn  warning  of  Dr.  Barnard  which  Mr.  Whitwell 
quoted,  “I  solemnly  protest  unto  you  that  if  there  should 
be  any  of  you  (which  God  forbid)  who  after  all  the  pains 
that  have  been  taken  with  you  to  instruct  and  counsel  and 
warn  you,  that  shall  be  found  at  the  last  to  have  refused 
to  believe  the  reports  of  the  gospel  to  receive  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Lord,  into  your  hearts  by  faith  and  live  in  obedience 
to  him  I  am  free  from  the  blood  of  all  men !  Your  blood 
be  upon  your  own  heads!”  The  Captain  was  a  member 
of  the  Congregational  church  all  his  life  but  later  of  the 
liberal  Unitarian  wing  of  the  church. 

Boyhood  During  the  Revolution 

It  is  probable  that  of  either  religious  or  secular  educa¬ 
tion,  he  had  little  enough,  for  the  war  drew  on  rapidly 
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as  he  became  an  active  boy.  He  was  eleven  years  old 
when  Colonel  Leslie  landed  with  his  regiment  in  Marble¬ 
head  for  his  raid  on  Salem  and  no  doubt  rushed  to  the 
line  of  march  like  any  other  live  boy.  He  saw  the  red 
coats  march  out  in  triumph  and  return  to  their  transport 
in  dejection  but  little  did  he  probably  realize  that  this 
was  the  beginning  of  a  bloody  war. 

Even  had  he  wished  to,  he  was  too  young  to  have  joined 
the  minute  men  then  organizing  in  the  town  but  the  lanes 
of  ^Marblehead  all  led  down  to  the  sea  and,  as  the  war  be¬ 
gan  to  take  on  a  naval  aspect  for  the  seacoast  towns,  he 
was  drawn  to  that  side  of  the  contest.  When  John  Paul 
Jones  was  collecting  that  “orderly  and  well  disciplined 
crew  of  one  hundred  and  forty  odd”  in  October,  1777,  to 
take  the  Ranger  to  France,  the  boy  got  near  enough  to 
going  to  be  considered  and  finally  rejected  because  he  had 
not  reached  his  thirteenth  birthday!  It  was  a  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  he  told  his  grand¬ 
son  that  it  was  the  great  disappointment  of  his  life.  But 
the  war  lasted  six  years  more  and  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  a  young  man  of  his  tastes  failed  to  take  his  turn  at 
privateering  when  privateers  were  sailing  almost  daily 
from  Marblehead  or  Salem.  There  are  few  records  of 
the  crews  of  the  privateers  and  no  family  papers  to  show 
what  privateers  if  any  he  may  have  sailed  on  but  he  must 
have  been  at  sea,  for  otherwise  he  could  not  have  gained 
enough  nautical  experience  to  have  been  in  command  of 
ships  belonging  to  Mr.  Derby  so  soon  after  the  war  closed. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  no  influence  with  the 
house  of  Derby.  He  was  just  another  good  faithful  sea¬ 
man  looking  for  advancement  because  he  was  better  than 
others.  There  was  no  cabin  window  for  him  to  crawl 
through  and  he  had  neither  money  nor  influence. 

An  Officer  in  the  Derby  Fleet 

There  is  a  record  in  the  family  (S.  H.  Phillips’  notes) 
that  he  was  a  second  or  third  mate  on  the  ship  Friendship 
which  entered  from  Port  au  Prince.  Oct.  10,  1783,  under 
Gideon  Henfield,^  who  was  one  of  Mr.  Derby’s  captains 

^  Entrances  copied  from  Salem  papers,  H.  N.  O. 
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and  had  commanded  the  privateer  Centipede  during  the 
war.  Perhaps  Stephen  Phillips  had  been  in  his  crew 
when  she  sailed  in  August,  1779,  two  years  after  his  dis¬ 
appointment  on  the  Ranger.  Captain  Ilenfield  went 
from  her  to  the  Griffin  and  in  October,  1780,  was  put  in 
command  of  the  famous  Derby  privateer  Roebuck  when 
she  sailed  on  her  last  ill-fated  cruise  to  be  captured  just 
a  week  out  of  Salem.  Her  crew  spent  the  rest  of  the  war 
in  Mill  prison.® 

Stephen  Phillips  was  never  in  Mill  prison  so  he  could 
not  have  been  on  the  Roebuck,  for  there  her  crew  wont, 
unless  they  were  willing  to  serve  in  the  British  navy,  but 
he  may  have  been  on  the  Centipede  or  the  Griffin.  The 
Friendship  sailed  first  as  a  privateer  in  November,  1782 
under  Captain  Henfield.  Anyway,  judging  from  his  rec¬ 
ord  after  1793  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Phillips  was 
steadily  at  sea  during  the  ten  years  before  but  mates  do 
not  appear  on  clearance  papers  and  there  are  few  lists  of 
crews. 

For  a  brief  period  he  emerges  as  mate  of  Mr.  Derby’s 
fine  ship  Atlantic,  Henry  Elkins,  master,  which  cleared 
for  the  Isle  of  France  on  September  8,  1788  and  went  on 
to  Bombay.  She  was  long  thought  to  have  been  the  first 
American  ship  to  show  the  American  fiag  in  India.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  United  States  of  Philadelphia. 
Thomas  Bell,  master,  had  proceeded  to  IMadras  from 
ifauritius  whither  he  had  cleared  from  xVmerica  arriving 
after  Christmas  in  1784.  Also  the  Hydra,  a  converted 
British  frigate  with  a  somewhat  dubious  American  regis¬ 
try,  had  arrived  from  London  in  1785.®  Other  ships 
followed,  but  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Atlantic  made 
the  first  appearance  at  some  of  the  Indian  ports.  The 
Atlantic  took  provisions  to  the  Isle  of  France  where  Elias 
Hasket  Derby,  jr.  was  temporarily  located  as  agent  for 
his  father.  lie  sent  the  Atlantic  on  to  Bombay  to  load 
cotton  and  blackwood  for  Canton  which  port  she  reached 
in  October,  1789.  There  she  was  sold  for  $6,600  and 

5  Allen’s  Privateers,  266 ;  Widger :  Diary  at  Mill  Prison, 
E.  I.  H.  C.,  Ixxiii,  313. 
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her  crew  returned  on  the  TAght  Horse  or  the  AstreaA 
Returning  as  passenger  may  seem  like  a  dull  life  and  no 
doubt  was  but  he  may  have  served  as  a  junior  officer. 

The  Astrea  and  the  Light  Horse  were  very  valuable 
.ships  and  their  arrival  was  awaited  with  interest.  They 
sailed  together  from  Whampoa  Reach  on  January  22, 
1790,  and  the  Astrea  reached  Salem  June  1,  1790,  but 
there  was  no  word  of  the  Light  Horse  till  she  drifted 
toward  Marblehead  Neck  on  a  falling  wind  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  June  15th,  and  was  forced  to  anchor.  In  the 
night  a  heavy  gale  blew  up  and  she  began  to  drag  toward 
shore  in  the  morning.  jVlr.  Derby  hurried  from  Salem 
in  his  postchaise  and  all  the  people  of  Marblehead  gath¬ 
ered  expecting  to  see  her  driven  ashore.  No  doubt  the 
Captain’s  father,  the  old  deacon,  was  present  especially 
if  the  Astrea  s  people  had  reported  that  his  son  was  on 
board  the  imperilled  ship.  At  the  last  gasp,  however,  the 
anchors  held,  the  storm  abated  and  the  valuable  ship  was 
brought  into  Salem. 

Stepiiex  Phillips  Becomes  a  Ship  Master 

What  the  Captain  did  during  the  next  two  years  is  not 
recorded,  but  he  probably  sailed  as  mate  on  other  impor¬ 
tant  shi])s  to  the  Far  East,  to  western  European  ports 
and  probably  also  to  the  Baltic,  for  when  the  brig  Rose 
cleared  for  Hamburg  on  July  5,  1793,  she  was  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Stephen  Phillips,  who  at  the  age  of 
29  was  going  out  into  a  turbulent  world  with  his  own 
command.  On  September  29  he  was  still  in  Hamburg* 
but  where  he  went  next  is  a  question,  for  the  following 
May  he  entered  from  Montserrat,  still  in  the  brig  Rose, 
with  sugar  and  oil,  a  substantial  part  of  which  belonged 
to  him,  which  showed  he  was  already  working  toward  the 
status  of  a  merchant.  At  this  point,  also,  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  larger  vessel,  for  he  took  the  ketch  Eliza  to 
Spain  July  11  and  entered  again  from  Bordeaux  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Salem  on  November  24,  bringing  an  important 

7  Peabody :  Merchant  Venturers,  79-93  ;  Putnam :  Salem  Ves¬ 
sels  and  TTieir  Vovages,  iii,  9;  Salem  Mercury,  Jan.  22,  178S. 
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package  of  news  about  the  French  Kevolution,®  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  between  July  5,  1793  and  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1794,  he  had  made  a  round  trip  to  Hamburg,  a 
trip  to  Montserrat  in  the  West  Indies  and  a  round  trip 
to  Spain  and  Bordeaux.  The  reputation  which  the  Cap¬ 
tain  had  for  keeping  his  ships  going  was  evidently 
acquired  early. 

The  ketch  Eliza  was  a  bigger  ship  than  the  little  Rose 
and  she  was  hardly  home  from  Europe  when  three  days 
before  Christmas  she  left  on  the  long,  long  trail  for  the 
East  Indies.  Dr.  Bentley  says  in  his  cliary,^®  “Capt 
Phillips  in  the  Ketch  Eliza  sailed  for  India  and  to  him 
I  committed  the  letters  for  the  Consul  etc.  His  vessel 
is  said  to  be  a  fast  sailer  and  there  were  many  to  observe 
her  as  she  went  to  sea.”  She  did  not  belie  her  reputation. 
In  May,  1795,  she  had  reached  Calcutta  and  her  miscel¬ 
laneous  cargo  was  being  sold  and  on  October  8,  nine 
months  and  sixteen  days  after  sailing,  she  was  back  in 
Salem  with  240,000  pounds  of  sugar,  $10,000  worth  of 
merchandise,  probably  cloth,  and,  strange  to  say,  1,372 
pairs  of  shoes. 

After  forty  days  at  home  he  was  off  again  still  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Eliza  for  Pegu,  which  probably  meant  almost 
anywhere  in  Burma,  but  he  was  auctioning  off  his  cargo 
in  Calcutta  in  May,  and  by  June  10,  1796,  was  at  sea 
again.  He  was  back  in  Salem  on  September  20. 

This  time  he  was  on  shore  about  two  months,  a  dan¬ 
gerously  long  time  for  a  gay  young  bachelor  who  had 
resisted  all  temptation  so  far,  who  was  known  to  be 
a  favorite  of  Mr.  Derby  and  sure  of  promotion  and  who 
was  suspected  of  having  accumulated  a  nice  little  for- 
time  already. 

He  was  now  thirty-two  years  old  and  like  most  of  the 
family  had  been  far  too  much  engrossed  in  the  things 
he  had  to  do  to  think  much  about  the  ladies,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  handsome  and  energetic  captain  of  one  of 
the  finest  ships  of  the  Derby  fleet  had  escaped  the  bright 
eyes  of  the  little  Salem  girls  as  he  came  and  went  with 

»  Salem  Gazette,  Nov.  25,  1794. 
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bis  big  ships.  If  bis  portrait  by  Roux  is  a  likeness,  be 
must  also  have  been  good  to  look  at  and  taken  all  in  all 
was  wbat  tbe  girls  might  consider  a  “catch.” 

Enter  Dorcas  Woodbridoe 

Down  in  a  brick  house  which  still  stands  on  Charter 
street  lived  Dudley  Woodbridge,  the  descendant  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  line  of  Essex  County  people.  His  great  grand¬ 
father,  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  who  was  the  emigrant, 
came  from  Wiltshire  and  was  the  first  minister  of  the 
church  in  Andover.  He  married  Mercy  Dudley,  the 
daughter  of  Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  and  their  son  was 
the  Reverend  Benjamin  of  Haverhill,  who  married  Mary 
Ward,  a  granddaughter  of  the  “Simple  Cobbler  of  Aga¬ 
wam.”  Their  son.  Captain  Benjamin,  started  the  Salem 
branch  of  the  family  when  he  married  Mary  Osgood, 
daughter  of  Deacon  Peter  Osgood,  who  figured  so  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  First  Church  quarrel  with  Rev.  Samuel 
Fiske.  They  settled  down  in  Salem  in  1715  and  their 
family  grew  up  here.  Dudley  was  the  youngest  of  nine 
children  and  the  third  to  be  named  Dudley,  the  two  older 
ones  having  died  in  infancy.  He  was  a  merchant,  a 
patriotic  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution,  owned  shares  in  some  privateers  and 
was  generally  a  leading  man  in  the  town.  He  married 
Dorcas  March,  the  daughter  of  a  line  of  Indian  fighters 
from  Eewburv  which  began  with  Hugh  March,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  town.  There  is  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  name  of  Dorcas  came  from  the  daughter  or 
daughter-in-law  of  the  pirate  Blackleach  w^hom  Hugh 
married ! 

And  so  we  come  to  Dorcas  Woodbridge,  who  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  which  shows  she  was  a  bit  particular  also, 
attracted  the  critical  eye  of  Captain  Stephen  and  that 
may  account  for  the  two  months  he  spent  ashore.  Tradi¬ 
tion  says  that  Dorcas  was  pretty  and  energetic  and  intel¬ 
ligent  and  winsome,  but  not  a  picture  of  her  or  even  a 
line  of  her  handwriting  has  come  down  to  us.  Anyway 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  family  has  not  deteriorated 
since  Dorcas  contributed  her  share.  Whether  she  had 
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pledged  her  heart  and  hand  to  the  Captain  before  he  sailed 
away  on  the  long  voyage  to  Burma  and  Calcutta  no  one 
will  ever  know,  but  that  voyage  was  made  in  fast  time 
and  Dorcas  may  have  been  the  charming  prize  quietly 
waiting  while  the  Captain  drove  his  ship  on  through  fair 
weather  and  foul  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
back  to  Salem.  The  Eliza  arrived  September  27  and 
on  October  6,  1796,  they  were  married.  Ho  account  of 
their  wedding  has  been  handed  down,  but  she  was  prob¬ 
ably  married  quietly  at  her  father’s  home  as  church  wed¬ 
dings  were  unknown  in  Salem  then. 

There  is  very  little  available  about  Dorcas  Woodbridge. 
The  family  record  says  she  was  born  on  April  1,  1774*' 
and  no  doubt  grew  up  during  the  hard  period  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  but  was  too  young  to  realize  the  hardships.  She 
had  several  brothers  and  sisters  and  so  enjoyed  the  same 
childhood  as  all  the  other  children  of  her  time.  Her 
parents  were  sufficiently  well-to-do  so  she  had  the  usual 
advantages  and  certainly  learned  how  to  read  and  write 
and  all  the  other  simple  accomplishments  of  young  ladies. 
Her  father  owned  a  mansion  house,  wharf,  several  build¬ 
ings  and  several  lots  down  on  Bridge  Street*''  when  he 
died  October  21,  1799.*" 

Voyages  to  the  Isle  of  France  ano  Borde.ipx 

Little  time  did  the  debonaire  young  captain  and  his 
gentle  bride  have  for  honeymooning  nor  was  the  separa¬ 
tion  just  for  a  month  or  two.  Forty-five  days  after  the 
wedding  the  Captain  waved  farewell  from  the  quarterdeck 
of  the  Eliza  bound  for  India  and  ten  months  was  a  quick 
voyage.  The  Eliza  did  not  go  to  India,  however,  and  in 
^farch  and  April,  1797,  she  was  trading  at  the  Isle  of 
France.  Why  he  did  not  go  on  is  not  clear,  unless  we 
assume  he  was  doing  good  business  there  and  did  not 
think  it  worth  while.  He  landed  $11,200  of  goods  which 
he  sold  for  $20,900  and  bought  $8,800  worth  which  he 
took  back  to  Salem  in  the  shape  of  101,370  pounds  of 

11  Diary  of  Mary  Vial  Holyoke  says  April  6,  1774,  Holyoke 
Diaries,  82. 

12  Bentley,  ii,  469. 

13  Bentley,  ii,  322. 
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sugar,  3,250  pounds  of  coffee,  1,983  pounds  of  indigo 
and  1,941  pounds  of  cotton.  On  July  18,  1797,  the  Eliza 
was  back  in  Salem  but  not  for  long.  By  the  end  of 
August  she  was  off  for  Bordeaux  with  most  of  her  goods 
from  the  Isle  of  France.  She  arrived  in  France  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  left  as  promptly  as  possible  and  reached  Salem  again 
December  20. 

On  this  last  trip  w’^e  know  who  went  on  board  for  she 
had  a  passport  for  the  whole  crew:  Captain  Stephen 
Phillips,  31(?);  Benjamin  Swett,  21  years,  mate;  Wil¬ 
liam  Putnam,  21,  second  mate;  Israel  Berry,  21,  third 
mate;  eight  seamen  and  a  cook.^'*  Whoever  made  out 
the  certificate  got  the  Captain’s  age  wrong,  for  he  was 
really  thirty-three,  but  that  w^as  probably  not  important 
and  some  clerk  perhaps  guessed  at  it. 

Peomoted  to  the  Ketch  JOHN 

The  Captain  had  been  in  command  of  the  Eliza  for 
three  years.  He  had  made  two  round  trips  to  India, 
one  to  the  Isle  of  France  and  two  to  Europe,  all  without 
serious  mishaps  and  he  was  due  for  promotion.  The 
Eliza  was  184  tons  and  carried  thirteen  men ;  he  was  now 
advanced  to  the  ketch  John  of  258  tons  and  fifteen  men, 
one  of  the  larger  ships  of  the  Derby  fleet.  Previously 
she  had  been  commanded  by  John  Derby,  was  later  rigged 
over  as  a  ship  and  still  later,  as  a  privateer  in  the  War 
of  1812 ;  she  carried  sixteen  guns  and  over  one  hundred 
men.*’’’ 

It  was  late  in  December,  1797,  when  the  Captain  came 
in  from  Bordeaux  in  the  Eliza  and  he  seems  to  have 
stayed  on  shore  longer  than  usual,  for  he  did  not  sail  in 
the  ketch  John  till  ^lay  26,  1798.  She  cleared  for  Cadiz, 
but  that  covered  almost  any  ]>ort  south  of  Cape  Finis- 
terre.  Probably  the  reason  why  the  Captain  did  not  get 
away  earlier  was  because  the  John  had  been  captured  by 
a  French  privateer  on  her  way  back  from  the  Isle  of 
France  and  sent  to  Porto  Rico,  but  was  recaptured  by 
an  English  frigate  and  carried  into  Tortola.  The  Eng- 

14  Derby  MS,  E.  I. 

15  Salem  Ship  Registers,  99. 
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lish  claimed  an  exorbitant  amount  for  the  recapture — 
nearly  one  quarter  of  her  valuable  cargo  —  which  Mr. 
Derby  had  to  pay.^®  Episodes  like  this  did  not  leave  the 
Salem  merchants  cold. 

The  Building  of  the  ESSEX 

On  June  30,  1798,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the 
President  to  accept  not  over  twelve  ships  which  citizens 
might  build  for  the  government  and  pay  for  them  in  6% 
scrip,  as  the  treasury  was  empty  after  the  Constitution, 
Constellation  and  United  States  had  been  built  and  the 
rate  was  8%  on  government  loans,  but  loyal  citizens  at 
once  started  subscriptions  in  many  of  the  commercial 
cities  like  Salem,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  New- 
buryport,  Baltimore  and  Norfolk.  Salem’s  subscription 
list  was  opened  about  the  middle  of  July  and  by  the 
middle  of  October  over  $74,000  had  been  subscribed. 
!Mr.  Derby  and  William  Gray,  jr.  gave  $10,000  apiece, 
there  were  ten  subscriptions  between  $5,000  and  $1,000 
and  eleven  more  who  gave  $1,000,  among  whom  was 
Capt.  Stephen  Phillips.  There  were  about  one  hundred 
in  all  out  of  a  total  population  of  about  nine  thousand. 
The  subscriptions  were  paid  in  before  October,  which 
would  imply  that  Captain  Stephen  must  have  been  in 
Salem  during  that  time.  The  Essex  turned  out  to  be  a 
frigate  of  860  tons  and  was  launched  September  30,  1799 
with  great  enthusiasm  before  a  crowd  of  twelve  thousand 
people.*’^  She  carried  twenty-six  12-pounders  and  ten 
6-pounders.  Captain  Richard  Derby  was  to  have  been 
her  commander,  but  as  he  was  absent  in  Europe  Capt. 
Edward  Preble  was  assigned  to  the  command.  He  was 
familiar  with  Essex  County  affairs,  although  a  native  of 
Portland,  Maine,  because  he  had  been  educated  at  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dummer  Academy. 

The  Essex  was  the  first  American  warship  to  go  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  convoyed  some  merchant¬ 
men  home,  arriving  on  November  29,  1800.  She  was  in 

18  Derby  MSS  Letters,  XV,  86,  Essex  Inst. ;  Hunt’s  American 
Merchants,  ii,  82. 
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the  first  squadron  sent  in  1802  to  menace  the  Barbary 
pirates.  After  a  distinjpiished  career  she  was  captured 
in  the  Bay  of  Valparaiso  in  March,  1814,  by  two  British 
ships  after  a  bloody  fij^ht.^*  Her  lon^  and  distinguished 
career  is  not  part  of  our  present  story. 

The  Captain  Trades  With  Nelson’s  Fleet 

Whether  the  Captain  was  back  in  Salem  in  the  John 
from  Cadiz  to  pay  his  subscription  to  the  Essex  or  paid 
it  by  attorney,  he  was  certainly  in  Naples  in  November, 
1708,  and  there  he  found  Lord  Nelson’s  victorious  fleet 
just  back  from  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  and  sold  most  of  his 
cargo  to  the  officers  of  the  fleet.  One  has  a  feeling  that 
he  was  more  likely  to  have  exchanged  his  New  England 
cargo  of,  perhaps,  salt  codfish  at  Cadiz  for  Spanish  wines 
and  come  on  to  Naples  than  to  have  gone  home  for  more 
codfish  which  never  appealed  to  English  palates.  Any¬ 
way  he  was  paid  by  the  officers  with  good  drafts  on  Lon¬ 
don  which  he  promptly  sent  to  Lane  &  Fraser,  Mr. 
Derby’s  agents  in  London  for  collection.^** 

The  return  voyage  was  not  so  happy.  Outside  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  he  struck  a  violent  storm,  probably 
the  “mistral”  of  which  those  who  have  experienced  them 
at  that  particular  spot  fully  know  the  violence.  The  ketch 
was  thrown  on  her  beam  ends,  lost  her  masts  and  tiller 
and  was  driven  at  the  mercy  of  the  storm."®  Her  mate, 
William  Pickman,  son  of  William  Pickman,  Esq.  of 
Salem,  and  two  hands  were  washed  overboard,®^  but  the 
Captain  got  her  into  Lisbon  in  a  battered  condition,  where 
she  was  refitted  and  reached  Salem  safely  March  22,  1799. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  in  the  same  week 
of  the  Captain’s  disaster,  his  uncle.  Captain  Thomas 
Meek  of  Ifarblehead,  was  bilged  in  the  Orkney  Islands 
on  his  way  back  from  Copenhagen. 

Commander  of  the  RECOVERY 

The  Captain  now  had  a  home  to  come  to  and  no  doubt 
this  influenced  him  to  make  longer  visits  ashore.  Captain 

18  E.  I.  H.  C.,  X,  pr.  iii,  1-33. 

18  Derby  Papers,  XVI,  3,  Essex  Inst.  MSS. 

20  2d  Pelt,  ii,  308. 

21  Bentley,  ii,  297. 
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Joseph  Ropes  took  over  the  John  and  the  Captain  was  put 
in  command  of  the  Recovery,  a  fine  ship  of  284  tons, 
which  was  slightly  larger  than  the  John  and  had  just 
returned  from  the  East,  where  she  displayed  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag  for  the  first  time  in  ifocha.  The  Recovery  was 
a  private  armed  sliip  under  the  Act  of  July  9,  1798,  and 
was  empowered  to  capture  French  armed  vessels  and  their 
prizes.  The  broadside  of  instructions  to  the  Captain  cov¬ 
ering  his  instructions  is  still  preserved  in  the  Essex  In¬ 
stitute.  It  authorized  him  to  act  against  French  armed 
vessels  and  recapture  American  vessels  which  they  had 
captured.  This  was  an  eventful  change  and  probably 
the  Captain  little  realized  that  he  was  about  to  start  on 
his  last  voyage.  On  August  6,  1799,  he  cleared  for  Ham¬ 
burg.  By  October  he  was  trading  his  cargo  and  in  a 
letter  of  October  27,  reported  a  good  price  for  his  coffee, 
but  that  the  market  for  sugar  and  cotton  was  dull,-*  also 

22  Pamphlet  of  Instructions,  E.  I.,  No.  BR793,  1799. 

23  Derby  MSS  Letters,  XVI,  33. 

Hamburg-  November  22d  1799 

Mr  .Tohn  Derby 
sir 

By  a  late  arrival  from  New  York  I  have  heard  of 
the  death  of  your  worthy  Father,  with  sorrow  for  your  loss.  1 
address  this  letter  to  you  on  the  subject  of  my  long  &  tedious 
business  at  this  place,  in  my  former  letters  I  mentioned  the 
diflRculty  of  getting  money,  to  proceed  on  my  voy( — )  senco 
which  the  cargo  is  mostly  sacraficed,  I  can  not  say  sold,  I  have 
settled  my  Acct»  with  Furst  &  C®  this  day,  Mr  Pitcairn’s  will 
remain  unsettled,  as  his  part  of  the  cargo  is  not  all  sold,  when 
it  is  I  will  order  him  to  forward  his  Acct  to  you 

Your  Father  ordered  me  to  forward  my  Bill  on  Messrs  Lane 
&  Fraser  to  Mr  Sami  Williams  in  London,  which  I  did  immedi¬ 
ately  on  my  arrival,  through  Mr  Pitcairn  who  desired  him  to 
forward  the  money  immediately,  he  has  not  yet  done  it,  &  I 
have  been  detained  fourteen  days  in  consequence  of  it,  this 
day  I  sold  a  Bill  on  him  at  sight,  &  expect  to  get  the  money 
tomorrow  on  board,  if  the  wind  permits  I  shall  go  to  sea  im¬ 
mediately 

I  inclose  you  a  minute  of  my  A/cts  likewise  of  the  cargo  that 
is  on  board,  on  my  arrival  in  the  India  seas,  if  the  wind  will 
permet  ( — )  to  try  Madras,  for  a  market  for  my  go  ( — )dy,  as 
it  will  not  be  attended  with  much  ( — )tion,  you  may  depend 
on  my  best  cndea( — )  to  make  the  voyage  advantageous  to 
the  ( — )ed  having  nothing  more  to  add 

I  remain  yr  humbir  serv( — ) 
Stephen  Phill( — ) 
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that  he  had  taken  over  some  cash  from  a  Newbury  port 
shipmaster  against  a  draft  on  Mr.  Derby.  He  states  he 
expects  to  proceed  to  India,  perhaps  Madras,  and  will 
perhaps  touch  at  Cape  de  Verde  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  He  seems  to  have  left  Hamburg  December  3, 
1799,  in  some  sort  of  convoy  of  thirty  saiP^  and  before 
April  30,  1800,  had  reached  Calcutta.  The  Captain 
never  wasted  any  time.  He  drew  a  draft  for  £3000  on 
]\fr.  Derby  in  Calcutta,  so  he  must  have  bought  a  cargo, 
but  left  the  pilot  May  11,  in  company  with  Captain  Mug- 
ford  of  the  Ulysses  and  reached  Boston  September  15. 
The  Salem  Gazette  remarks  (Sept.  16,  1800) :  “Capt. 
Phillips  has  performed  his  voyage  with  remarkable  expe¬ 
dition,  it  being  only  9  months  and  10  days  since  he  left 
Hamburg.”  Three  days  later  this  notice  appeared  in  the 
Salem  Gazette  of  Friday,  September  19,  1800: 

(Advertisement) 

*‘India  Sales 

On  Russell’s  Wharf,  Boston 
On  Wednesday,  1’*  Oct.  next. 

The  ship 
RECOVERY 

with  her  guns  and  appurtenances,  as  she  has 
just  arrived  from  Calcutta;  284  tons,  is  well 
found,  5  years  old,  built  in  Salem,  of  the  best 
materials,  and  by  a  skilful  workman;  sails  very 
fast,  and  carries  well;  has  been  sheathed  with 
copper  during  her  present  voyage. 

Also  —  1200  bags  sugar  —  73  bags  Ginger — 
and  —  305  bales  INDIA  Goods 
the  —  said  ship’s  cargo — ” 

(detailed  list  of  the  India  Goods  follows,  also 
a.  notice  that  the  ship  is  part  of  the  estate  of 
the  late  Elias  Hasket  Derby) 

I  will  esteem  it  a  favour,  if  you  will  be  ( — )  good  as  to  get 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars  ( — )tured  for  me,  from  Hamburg 
to  one  or  mo( — )  ports  in  India,  from  thence  to  her  port  of 
discharge  in  ( — )  with  liberty  to  touch  at  Cape  de  verd  Islands, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ( — )  and  you  will  confer  an  Obligation 
on  ( — )  Yours  se( — ) 

Stephen  Phillips 

24  Salem  Gazette,  Tuesdaj',  Feb.  4,  1800. 
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With  the  arrival  of  the  Recovery  came  a  bundle  of  news 
from  the  East  which  showed  how  the  interests  of  Salem 
were  spreading  out  around  the  world.  The  death  of 
Winthrop  Gray  was  reported,  ‘‘The  last  of  a  company  of 
Jolly  fellows  in  Salem,”  says  Dr,  Bentley.”^  “We  hear 
of  several  of  our  promising  young  seamen.”  Thomas 
Lechmore,  Esq.,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Salem,  was  re¬ 
ported  appointed  an  alderman  of  Bombay. 

He  Retires  From  the  Sea 

The  return  of  the  Recovery  marked  the  end  of  an  epoch 
in  the  life  of  the  Captain.  As  he  later  wrote,  “having 
arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  years  and  having  for  more 
than  twenty  years  led  an  arduous  and  dangerous  life  at 
sea,  I  decided  to  retire  and  settle  down.”  He  could  truly 
say  that  his  life  had  been  both  arduous  and  perilous. 
Where  he  went  and  what  he  did  in  his  first  years  at  sea 
we  do  not  know,  but  in  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  years 
to  summarize  briefly:  he  had  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  at  least  five  times  and  visited  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
Rangoon  and  Canton ;  he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  at  least 
six  times,  going  twice  to  the  ^Mediterranean  and  twice  to 
the  Baltic  and  always  in  vessels  of  less  than  300  tons. 
His  sea  life  covered  the  troubled  period  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  our  undeclared  naval  war 
with  France.  Though  he  had  tough  experiences  and  his 
vessels  went  well  armed,  he  never  lost  either  vessel  or 
cargo  and  his  ships  were  never  cast  away.  But  with  it 
all,  he  had  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  fast  voyages, 
so  he  must  have  taken  the  fair  risks  of  the  sea. 

How  the  land  beckoned  to  him  and  he  came  ashore  for 
good.  A  young  and  charming  wife  no  doubt  was  suffi¬ 
cient  cause  for  this  desire,  but  he  had  accumulated  some 
property,  he  had  visited  the  great  ports  of  the  world  with 
which  later  he  traded  and  few  men  were  better  equipped 
than  he  to  become  successful  merchants.  As  early  as 
April,  1798,  he  had  shown  evidence  of  having  acquired 
some  property,  for  then  he  bought  of  Michael  Webb  the 
house. and  land  on  the  north  side  of  Derby  Street  .just 

25  Diary,  ii,  349. 
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east  of  Hardy  Street  for  $2,858,  and  a  year  later  sold 
part  of  it  to  George  Archer  for  $2,333  and  the  rest  of 
it  to  Nathapiel  Brown  for  $900,  making  a  tidy  profit  of 
some  $400.  He  may  have  bought  this  place  with  intent 
to  live  in  it,  but  apparently  he  never  did. 

Helps  Settle  Dudley  Woodbridge’s  Estate 

About  a  year  before  the  Captain  left  the  sea,  his  father- 
in-law,  Dudley  Woodbridge,  had  died,  October  21,  1799, 
and  was  buried  under  the  large  slate  stone  which  still 
stands  on  the  extreme  easterly  side  of  the  Charter  Street 
burial  ground  not  very  far  from  where  his  mansion  house 
had  stood  in  Vine  Street  as  that  part  of  Charter  Street 
between  Walnut  and  Elm  Streets  was  then  called.  As 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Captain  lived  elsewhere, 
except  a  family  tradition  that  he  lived  on  the  south  side 
of  Derby  Street,  west  of  the  corner  of  Turner  Street,  his 
wife  may  have  continued  to  live  at  her  father’s  house 
while  the  Captain  continued  at  sea.^® 

Dudley  Woodbridge  left  a  considerable  estate,  including 
a  mansion  house  in  Vine  Street,  a  wharf,  buildings  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  land  down  on  Bridge  Street 
near  March  Street  toward  Horton’s  point.^^ 

There  was  a  widow,  as  Mrs.  Dudley  Woodbridge  did 
not  die  till  many  years  later,  and  seven  children,  three 
sons  and  four  daughters.  Thomas  March  Woodbridge  at 
first  acted  for  himself,  but  in  later  transactions  the  Cap¬ 
tain  was  his  attorney,  as  he  was  throughout  for  William 
Woodbridge,  who  was  a  successful  merchant  in  Savannah, 
Georgia.^*  Joseph  Peabody  represented  the  husband  of 
Mary  G.  Fenno,  but  the  daughters  all  signed  for  them- 

26  The  Derby  Street  house  was  not  the  one  removed  in  the 
spring  of  1930  to  Webb  Street  and  said  to  have  mural  paintings 
on  the  hall  of  the  ports  the  captain  visited,  nor  did  the  captain 
ever  have  such  paintings,  nor  did  that  house  have  such  mural 
paintings  done  for  anybody,  for  the  writer  had  several  layers 
of  wall  paper  removed  and  the  plaster  below  which  looked  like 
old  plaster  and  was  laid  on  hand  split  laths  examined.  It 
showed  no  signs  of  ever  having  been  painted. 

21  Bentley,  ii,  469. 

28  In  the  old  cemetery  in  Savannah  there  is  (1939)  a  very 
excellent  square  monument  to  William  Woodbridge  surrounded 
by  an  iron  fence  with  an  inscription  extolling  his  virtues. 
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selves.  The  youngest  son,  Joseph  Jackson  Woodbridge, 
was  a  minor  during  most  of  the  transactions  and  his  undi¬ 
vided  seventh  in  the  Vine  Street  property  was  sold  by 
public  auction  by  order  of  the  court  and  Captain  Stephen 
bought  it  in  for  $533.86,  which  was  more  than  it  proved 
to  be  worth,  and  that  seems  to  have  been  the  way  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  more  of  his  portions. 

There  was  a  lot  of  real  estate  and  the  prices  seem  pain¬ 
fully  low  according  to  our  ideas  even  in  the  humble  mood 
of  1939.  The  most  important  single  sales  were  the  wharf 
property  on  Water  Street  for  $4,328  to  Nathan  Peirce^® 
and  a  large  block  of  land  on  Bridge  Street  to  Aaron  Wait, 
Jerathmiel  Peirce  and  Israel  Williams  for  $6,160,®®  both 
sold  in  December,  1800.  March  Street  was  laid  out 
through  the  Woodbridge  property  down  to  Horton’s  Point 
and  was  named  for  Mrs.  Woodbridge’s  family.  The  fine 
old  March  house  was  part  of  the  property.  Captain 
Stephen  bid  in  some  of  the  parcels  of  land,  others  were 
sold  to  many  different  owners.  This  land  had  been  col¬ 
lected  to  produce  a  development  like  Chestnut  Street  and 
the  Common,  but  it  was  too  far  from  the  center  of  the 
town  and  the  Captain  made  little  or  nothing  on  what  he 
bought.  There  was  also  some  property  in  Andover,  which 
included  a  farm  and  a  woodlot,  but  all  was  presently 
adjusted  and  there  are  few  transactions  after  1804  that 
involve  the  Woodbridge  heirs. 

Captain’s  Son  Boen 

Only  a  little  over  a  year  after  Dudley  Woodbridge  died 
there  was  born  to  Stephen  and  Dorcas  their  only  child 
who  was  destined  to  be  the  most  famous  of  any  of  Dudley 
Woodbridge’s  grandchildren.  He  was  born  in  the  house 
on  Vine  Street  on  November  4,  1801.  Unfortunately  the 
diary  of  Mrs.  Holyoke  ends  the  year  before  or  we  should 
probably  know  all  about  it,  but  anyway  born  he  was  and 
his  mother  again  took  her  place  in  society. 

When  the  Salem  Female  Charitable  Society  was 
founded  in  1801  Dorcas  Phillips  was  one  of  the  sub- 

29  Essex  Reg.  of  Deeds,  Book  168,  p.  163. 

30  Essex  Reg.  of  Deeds,  Book  167,  p.  231. 
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scribers.  Apparently  this  society  arose  not  from  a  de¬ 
mand  for  charity,  but  from  the  desire  of  these  good  women 
to  do  something  for  others,  and  when  on  July  6,  1803, 
Dr.  Barnard  of  the  First  Church  preached  a  sermon  be¬ 
fore  the  society  on  its  second  anniversary,  this  account  is 
given  of  the  founding:  “At  Salem  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1801,  after  a  conference  upon  the  subject  of  Female 
Charities,  several  persons  to  whom  the  subject  had  been 
mentioned,  met  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  establishment  of  a  Charitable  Institution, 
to  be  conducted  by  Females  only.  Upon  a  determination 
to  form  such  a  Society,  the  proper  objects  of  it  were  con¬ 
sidered.  These  were  thought  to  be  aged  needy  widows, 
and  destitute  females  who  had  known  the  comforts  of 
better  days.  With  these  were  united  such  poor  children 
as  would  be  happy  in  the  restraints  of  virtue,  and  could 
be  instructed  for  usefulness,  with  good  hopes. 

“The  aged  females  were  to  be  relieved  annually  from 
a  fund  for  that  purpose.  The  children  were  to  be  placed 
under  the  entire  direction  of  a  Governess,  who  could  in¬ 
struct  them  in  every  thing  adapted  to  domestic  useful¬ 
ness,  and  who  could  encourage  habits  of  industry,  economy, 
and  sober  life.” 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  good  ladies  were  on  the 
list  of  subscribers  which  reads  as  if  it  may  have  been  a 
social  register  of  Salem.  Both  Dorcas  Phillips  and  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Dorcas  Woodbridge,  were  memWs  and  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  all  the  ladies  signed  their  given  names 
not  their  husbands’  names,  though  all  the  married  ones 
were  noted  as  “Mrs.”  The  society  appears  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  First  Church  and  Dr.  Bentley  does  not  men¬ 
tion  it  till  the  sermon  of  1803.®^ 

Mercantile  Activities  While  at  Sea 

The  Captain  was  not  yet  forty  and  was  at  the  height 
of  his  active  career.  The  first  mention  of  his  business 
activities  other  than  as  a  navigator  appears  when  he  went 
surety  for  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Grand  Turk  when  she 

31  Bentley,  iii,  29. 
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came  in  from  India  in  June,  1793,®-  but  he  took  a  very 
active  interest  in  the  cargo  of  the  Rose  when  he  brought 
her  home  from  Montserrat  in  May,  1794,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  cargo,  some  9700  pounds  of  sugar  and  a  lot  of  glass 
seems  to  have  been  entered  to  him.®® 

After  he  was  transferred  to  the  Eliza,  he  kept  up  his 
activity  and  when  she  came  back  from  Bordeaux  five 
per  cent  of  her  cargo  was  consigned  to  him,  amounting 
to  1,000  gallons  of  wine  and  500  gallons  of  brandy,  as 
well  as  a  lot  of  general  merchandise.  When  he  brought 
her  back  from  Calcutta,  her  cargo  of  240,000  pounds  of 
sugar  was  chiefly  consigned  to  Mr.  Derby,  but  there  were 
ten  other  men  interested  in  miscellaneous  items  and  he 
was  one.  He  had  a  much  bigger  interest  in  his  next  voy¬ 
age  and  brought  in  for  himself  about  2,000  pounds  of 
sugar,  200  pounds  of  coffee  and  $1,900  worth  of  general 
merchandise. 

In  1798,  he  went  a  little  further  into  the  mercantile 
lines  and  brought  in  a  small  merchandise  shipment  on 
the  brigantine  Rajah,  which  was  one  of  Willard  Peele’s 
vessels  from  Bordeaux.  This  year  he  also  imported  2,688 
pounds  of  indigo,  a  commodity  of  which  he  brought  in  a 
great  deal  eventually.®^ 

On  his  eventful  voyage  back  from  Naples  in  March, 
1799,  he  had  a  miscellaneous  venture  of  some  500  gallons 
of  brandy,  a  little  cheese  and  over  $1,000  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  his  last  venture 
till  he  landed  from  the  Recovery  and  settled  down  to  the 
serious  business  of  a  merchant.  Nor  is  it  clear  what  he 
did  with  these  goods  he  imported,  for  they  were  not 
reshipped  by  him  in  his  own  name.  Probably  he  sold 
them  to  merchants  on  shore  or  to  other  traders  in  Salem 
who  could  give  attention  to  handling  them. 

Settles  Down  as  a  Merchant 

In  the  early  months  of  1801  the  Captain  started  his 
long  career  as  a  merchant  by  buying  a  half  interest  in 

32  Custom  House  Kecords  at  E.  I.,  Acct.  of  Bonds,  Aug.  1,  1789 
to  Jan.  29,  1793. 

83  Impost  Bk.,  No.  2,  Naval  Office. 

34  Impost  Bks.  2  and  4,  Naval  Office. 
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the  brig  SvJcey,  a  handy  vessel  of  102  tons  built  a  few 
years  before  at  Falmouth  and  previously  owned  by  Samuel 
Forrester.®®*  She  was  now  owned  half  and  half  by  Henry 
Prince  and  Stephen  Phillips  and  loaded  with  sugar,  cof¬ 
fee  and  rum,  cleared  for  Gambia,  commanded  by  George 
Ropes.  She  returned  via  St.  Bartholomew’s  in  the  West 
Indies,  bringing  cotton,  sugar,  coffee  and  rum  (probably 
some  portion  of  her  outbound  cargo  not  sold)  fifteen 
months  after  she  sailed. 

When  George  Ropes  got  home,  Dr.  Bentley  had  a  talk 
with  him  about  the  voyage  and  accepted  his  statement 
that  the  voyage  was  unprofitable  unless  one  indulged  in 
slaving  which  they  did  not  do.®®  A  few  months  later  when 
the  worthy  doctor,  inflamed  with  political  zeal  for  the 
Jeffersonian  cause,  began  to  charge  all  Federalists  with 
being  thieves,  liars  and  scoundrels,  he  took  a  fling  at  this 
voyage  and  charged  Captain  Ropes  and  his  owners,  en¬ 
tirely  without  evidence,  with  slaving. 

While  the  SuTcey  was  gone,  two  good  consignments  of 
merchandise  valued  at  over  $5,000  came  in  to  the  Cap¬ 
tain  from  Calcutta  on  the  ships  Mary  and  Good  Hope.^'^ 
These  ships  belonged  to  Nathaniel  West,  John  Norris 
and  others.  They  arrived  January  19,  1802. 

Famous  Wrecks  on  Cape  Cod 

Almost  exactly  a  month  later  three  fine  ships,  the 
Bruttis  and  the  Ulysses  which  belonged  to  the  Crownin- 
shields  and  the  Volusia  which  belonged  to  Samuel  Cook 
and  Israel  Williams,  all  sailed  for  Europe.  In  the 
Volusia  Captain  Phillips  was  deeply  interested.  It  was 
a  mild  and  beautiful  day  when  these  ships  sailed,  but 
almost  immediately  they  ran  into  a  furious  snow  storm 
and  forty-eight  hours  after  sailing  all  were  piled  up  on 
Cape  Cod.®®  Such  was  the  weather  that  the  news  of 
these  appalling  losses  did  not  reach  Salem  till  March  1, 
a  week  later,  and  then  George  and  John  Crowninshield 
started  at  once  for  the  Cape  by  land  and  others  in  three 

35  Salem  Ship  Registers,  178. 

36  Bentley,  ii,  439. 

87  Impost  Book.  No.  3. 

38  Bentley,  ii,  417-19. 
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vessels  by  water.  The  Brutus  and  Ulysses  were  almost 
total  losses,  but  the  Volusia  yielded  considerable  salvage 
and  at  least  18,000  pounds  of  coffee  belonging  chiefly  to 
Stephen  Phillips  &  Co.  were  saved  and  brought  back  to 
Salem.  Where  he  got  this  coffee  and  what  he  eventually 
did  with  it  the  records  do  not  reveal. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  many  transactions,  but  some  of 
the  piece  goods  which  came  among  the  merchandise  on 
the  ship  Mary,  he  sent  along  to  Amsterdam  by  the  same 
vessel.  There  are  few  other  transactions  of  the  Captain 
to  be  found  in  the  Custom  House  books  for  the  whole 
year  1802. 

In  the  spring  of  1803  there  is  an  inconspicuous  entry 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  merchandise  on  board 
the  ship  Union,  then  principally  owned  by  Clifford 
Crowninshield  and  in  which  Nathan  Peirce  was  inter¬ 
ested.  This  was  the  Captain’s  first  interest  in  the  Union 
which  he,  Nathan  and  George  Peirce  bought  in  1806  and  < 

owned  till  she  was  lost  on  Baker’s  Island  in  February, 

1817.3® 

The  ship  Mary  must  have  gone  from  Amsterdam  to 
Calcutta,  for  she  brought  in  $1,000  worth  of  merchan¬ 
dise  for  the  Captain  in  September,  1803,  and  the  little 
Sukey  arrived  from  Havre  de  Grace  with  850  gallons  of 
brandy  and  other  goods. 

Death  of  Doecas  Woodbridge  Phillips 

It  was  early  in  the  year  1803  that  the  Captain  again 
found  himself  alone  in  the  world.  None  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  diaries  give  us  any  information  on  the  subject, 
but  on  June  15,  1803,  after  seven  years  of  married  life, 

Dorcas  died  and  left  the  Captain  to  bring  up  his  little  ' 

son.  What  the  illness  v/as  is  not  apparent,  but  it  was 

brief  and  fatal.  She  was  buried  in  the  Charter  Street 

burial  ground  and  that  pleasant  era  of  the  Captain’s  life 

came  to  an  end. 

Phillips  and  Prince  ,  j , 

MERCHANTS  AND  SHIP  OWNERS 

Some  time  late  in  1803  the  Captain  and  Henry  Prince  j 

39  Ship  Registers,  192.  i 
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seem  to  have  associated  themselves  together  in  some  sort 
of  a  partnership.  They  already  owned  the  brig  Suleey 
and  the  schooner  Georgetown  and  their  efforts  seem  to 
have  largely  concentrated  on  these  vessels,  although  they 
never  hesitated  either  individually  or  together  to  take  a 
hand  in  other  ventures. 

In  I^ovember,  1803,  the  Georgetown,  under  Captain 
Nathan  IMillett,  came  in  from  St.  Vincent  with  1,000  gal¬ 
lons  of  rum  of  various  sorts.  Her  clearance  for  this 
voyage  does  not  appear  on  the  records.  About  the  same 
time,  the  Hector,  of  which  John  Allen  was  master,  brought 
them  merchandise  and  228  gallons  of  wine  from  Malaga, 
though  she  did  not  belong  to  them. 

April  6,  1804,  the  Georgetown  again  came  in  from 
Martinico  with  what  seems  like  a  huge  cargo,  78,750 
pounds  of  sugar,  3,711  pounds  of  coffee,  424  pounds  of 
cheaper  sugar  and  12,046  gallons  of  molasses.  The  duties 
on  this  cargo  were  $2,769.37. 

There  seems  to  be  no  record  of  what  the  Suleey  was 
doing  in  1804,  but  on  August  19,  1805,  she  arrived  from 
Naples  and  Marseilles  under  command  of  Henry  Prince 
with  23,000  gallons  of  wine,  700  gallons  of  brandy  and 
other  merchandise,  including  45  8/12  gross  of  buttons! 
The  duties  on  this  cargo  were  over  $5,800. 

The  Georgetown,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  bark 
presumably  for  the  East  India  trade  which  now  beckoned 
to  this  enterprising  young  firm,  sailed  on  February  25, 
1805,  for  India.  She  was  only  163  tons  and  now  com¬ 
manded  by  George  Ropes.  Only  three  persons  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  return  cargo  from  Batavia,  presumably  the 
owners  and  the  Captain.  It  was  very  large  and  valuable: 
208,099  pounds  of  sugar,  134,045  pounds  of  coffee,  1,192 
pounds  of  mace  and  a  little  merchandise.  The  duties  were 
$13,400,  of  which  the  merchandise  cost  over  $1,070.  This 
cargo  seems  to  have  been  bought  with  131  barrels  of  salt 
provisions  which  she  took  out,  but  she  probably  carried 
specie  also. 

The  Sukey  must  have  cleared  for  India  soon  after  the 
Georgetown,  for  she  got  home  October  13,  1806,  with 
$11,624  worth  of  merchandise. 
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Associated  With  the  Peirces 

In  January,  1806,  the  Captain  with  his  two  brothers- 
in-law  throuf^h  his  second  wife,  to  be  mentioned  later, 
bouffht  the  ship  Union  and  George  Peirce  became  her 
captain.  When  she  sailed  is  not  on  record,  but  it  must 
have  been  early  in  the  year,  for  she  arrived  home  a  week 
after  the  Sukey  with  nearly  half  a  million  pounds  of 
pepper  from  Sumatra  consigned  to  Captain  Phillips  and 
others  on  which  the  duties  were  $28,000  charged  at  six 
cents  a  pound. 

George  and  Nathan  Peirce,  with  whom  the  Union  was 
owned,  were  the  sons  of  Nathan  Peirce  and  the  brothers 
of  Elizabeth  Peirce,  whom  the  Captain  had  recently  mar¬ 
ried  as  his  second  wife.  Their  father,  Nathan,  who  came 
from  Newbury,^®  lived  on  Vine  (now  Charter)  Street 
and  owned  Peirce’s  wharf,  below  the  burying  ground,^  ^ 
which  he  had  bought  of  the  heirs  of  Dudley  Woodbridge 
in  1801,*^  The  son  Nathan  lived  at  135  Essex  Street.'*® 
George  was  a  sea  captain  and  commanded  Phillips’  ships 
for  many  years. 

Difficult  Period  for  Commerce 

Commerce  was  just  entering  upon  the  most  difficult 
period  of  JefFersonian  mal-administration.  The  so-called 
non-importation  act  was  already  in  force  (November  15, 
1806)  and  the  Embargo  was  looming  in  the  distance.** 
It  went  into  force  December  22,  1807,  and  the  additional 
enforcing  acts,  on  January  9  and  March  12,  1808.  It 
did  not  become  water-tight,  however,  till  the  Enforcement 
Act  of  January,  1809,  was  passed. 

In  February,  1807,  the  Captain  received  3,712  pounds 
of  white  and  2,625  pounds  of  brown  sugars  by  the 
schooner  Saucy  Jack  from  Havana.  This  was  a  Ropes 
schooner  commanded  by  James  Silver,  A  more  impor¬ 
tant  shipment  of  wine,  brandy,  merchandise  and  14,943 

<0  Bentley,  iv,  97. 

41  E.  I.  Hist.  Col.,  IV,  78. 

42  Essex  Rep.  of  Deeds,  Bk.  168,  p.  163. 

43  E.  I.  H.  C.,  rV,  133. 

44Channinp:  Hist,  of  U.  S.,  TV,  pp.  375-378,  summarizes  these 
troubles. 
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pounds  of  soap  came  in  on  William  Orne’s  brigantine 
Washington  from  Barcelona  on  July  1.  The  duties  on 
this  cargo  were  $11,000.  Benjamin  Swett  brought  in  a 
small  consignment  of  merchandise  on  his  brig  Little 
James  in  September  from  Leghorn.  The  real  event  of 
the  year  was  the  arrival  of  the  Union,  still  owned  by 
Captain  Phillips  and  the  Peirce  brothers,  which  brought 
them  nearly  half  a  million  pounds  of  pepper  from  Su¬ 
matra  on  October  20  just  before  the  Embargo  was  taken 
up  for  consideration.  The  duties  were  $25,590. 

The  Sumatra  Pepper  Trade 

Everybody  was  now  in  this  Sumatra  pepper  trade, 
which  was  enormously  profitable.  It  was  started  by  Jona¬ 
than  and  Willard  Peele  with  the  Rajah,  commanded  by 
Captain  Jonathan  Carnes,  which  arrived  in  1799,  but  all 
the  important  merchants  soon  plunged  in.  Captain 
Stephen  came  in  just  at  its  height  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  it  had  been  started  by  the  father  of  his  son’s 
future  wife. 

The  C^iptain  constantly  traded  on  other  vessels  beside 
his  own.  In  1807  the  brig  Argus  brought  him  from  Mar- 
tinico  54,097  pounds  of  sugar  and  the  brig  Minerva  3,900 
pounds  more  and  perhaps  even  greater  quantities. 

We  can  only  get  a  partial  idea  what  became  of  these 
enormous  cargoes  of  pepper  and  sugar,  but  it  is  clear  that 
most  of  it  went  out  to  Europe.  The  brig  Suhey  left  in 
November,  1807,  for  Europe  and  took  all  the  sugar 
brought  by  the  Argus  and  the  Minerva,  as  well  as  140,000 
pounds  of  the  pepper  brought  in  by  the  Union.  The 
sugar  that  came  in  on  the  Saucy  Jack  all  went  out  to 
Europe  on  the  Argo. 

Of  the  Unions  half  a  million  pounds  of  pepper, 
140,000  pounds  went  out  on  the  Sukey  as  stated,  5,750 
pounds  on  the  brig  Little  James,  23,000  pounds  were 
transferred  to  Baltimore  and  shipped  on  three  different 
ships  to  Trieste  and  Leghorn.  This  pepper  was  from 
the  Unions  1806  voyage  and  had  been  held  some  time 
and  the  1807  cargo  was  still  on  hand.^* 

Drawback  Book  1807-1811. 

<8  Drawback  Book  1807-1811. 
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The  year  1808  must  have  been  a  mighty  busy  one  for 
Captain  Graves  and  the  little  brig  Sukey.  He  got  away 
from  Salem  just  ahead  of  the  Embargo  in  November, 
1807.  Where  he  went  in  Europe  does  not  appear,  but 
the  next  we  hear  of  the  Sukey  was  when  she  arrived  in 
August,  1808,  under  Captain  Henry  Prince,  jr.  from  the 
Isle  of  France  with  48,647  pounds  of  black  tea,  14,053 
pounds  of  green  tea  and  1,340  pounds  of  Hyson,  on  which 
the  duties  were  about  $12,000.  She  must  have  left  again 
for  Europe,  probably  Marseilles,  almost  immediately  and 
was  back  in  Salem  in  three  months  with  a  most  curious 
assortment,  Vermacelli,  candles,  casks  and  boxes  of  wine, 
jars  of  lentals  and  bags  of  corks,  not  to  mention  three 
cases  of  hats!  She  stayed  just  long  enough  to  change 
captains  and  Nathaniel  Knight  took  her  to  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  without  apparently  unloading  most  of  her  cargo,  to 
peddle  the  miscellaneous  merchandise. 

How  she  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  Embargo  is 
not  evident,  but  the  Union  appears  not  to  have  made  her 
annual  trip  to  the  East  in  1808.  The  duties  paid  on 
dutiable  commodities  like  pepper  w’ere  rebated  when  re¬ 
exported  and  it  is  from  the  so-called  drawback  books 
from  the  Custom  House  that  it  is  possible  to  trace  the 
destination  of  cargoes  imported,  but  the  dates  of  importa¬ 
tion  are  given  by  months  with  no  mention  of  the  year  and 
are  most  confusing. 

Busy  Years  1810-12 

This  had  been  the  difficult  time  of  the  Embargo  and 
the  ships  were  forced  out  of  their  routine,  but  things 
were  straightening  out  by  1810,  so  on  March  11,  1811, 
John  Osgood,  jr.,  brought  the  Sukey  in  from  Havana 
with  83,000  pounds  of  white  sugar,  55,000  pounds  of 
brown  sugar,  1,780  pounds  of  coffee,  320  gallons  of  mo 
lasses  and  even  a  couple  of  thousand  cigars.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1811,  the  Union  arrived  from  Calcutta  with  80,000 
pounds  more  sugar,  $53,000  worth  of  merchandise,  4,000 
pounds  of  indigo  and  a  vast  quantity  of  cordage. 

By  October  the  Sukey  was  back  from  a  trip  she  seems 
to  have  made  to  Cronstadt,  bringing  merchandise,  tallow. 
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cordage  and  hemp.  The  latter  was  in  {^eat  demand  at 
the  Salem  rope  walks,  so  she  stopped  long  enoiigh  to  drop 
that  and  pick  up  a  vast  lot  of  the  pepper  that  the  Union 
had  brought  and  was  otf  for  Havana.  The  result  was 
more  sugar,  more  molasses  and  cotfee  which  she  brought 
in  January  14,  1812.  Then  everything  stops  for  about 
three  years  on  account  of  the  war  with  England.  The 
busy  little  SuTcey  drops  out  of  the  picture  entirely  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  sold  in  Russia,'*’^  but  there  is  no 
record  of  her  clearing  for  Russia  for  the  Captain,  so  he 
must  have  sold  her  first. 

The  Captain  Mabries  Again 

With  the  death  of  Dorcas  Woodbridge  l>egan  a  new 
chapter  in  the  Captain’s  home  life.  His  little  boy  was 
less  than  two  years  old  when  the  mother  died  and  doubt¬ 
less  ht  felt  the  severe  need  for  someone  to  care  for  his 
motherless  boy.  On  February  19,  1804,  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Peirce,  the  daughter  of  T^athan  Peirce,  who 
was  then  about  thirty  years  of  age.  Tradition  says  she 
was  a  quiet,  unassuming  young  lady,  rather  small  and 
slight  in  figure  and  quite  a  contrast  to  her  vigorous  asser¬ 
tive  husband.  No  tradition  of  where  the  wedding  took 
place  or  anything  about  it  has  come  down  to  us,  but  as 
Dr.  Bentley  never  mentions  performing  a  marriage  we 
may  assume  that  neither  Dr.  Barnard  of  the  First  Church 
of  wliich  Captain  Stephen  was  a  member  nor  Rev.  Daniel 
Hopkins  of  the  South  Church  of  which  Miss  Peirce  was 
a  member  did,  so  they  were  probably  married  by  a  magis¬ 
trate  as  everyone  else  was. 

Three  months  later,  on  IMay  18,  1804,  the  Captain 
bought  a  lot  of  land  on  the  fine  new  street  just  being  laid 
out  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  which  we  know  as 
Chestnut  Street.  He  had  about  the  first  choice  of  lots 
and  he  selected  a  fine  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  street, 
so  he  could  have  a  nice  sunny  garden  behind  and  for 
nearly  eighty  years  his  family  owned  number  17.  He 
presently  started  to  build  a  fine  three-story  house  with 
brick  ends  on  his  lot.  Just  when  he  started  cannot  be 
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said  with  certainty,  but  probably  immediately  and  as  the 
street  was  not  widened  to  eif^hty  feet  from  its  original 
forty  till  December  tenth  of  that  same  year,  that  may 
be  the  reason  why  his  front  steps  occupy  a  portion  of 
the  sidewalk. 

The  house  was  not  a  square  house  like  many  on  the 
street.  There  were  two  rooms  across  the  front  and  an 
ell  extended  back  on  the  westerly  side  with  a  little  dining 
room,  back  hall  and  kitchen  behind.  The  Captain  did 
not  buy  the  lot  to  the  east  of  the  house,  which  in  his  day 
was  laid  out  as  a  beautiful  garden  with  great  box  hedges, 
till  July,  1816,  but  it  continued  as  a  beautiful  garden 
as  long  as  his  family  owned  it. 

There  was  a  great  outburst  of  building  activity  on  the 
street  between  1804  and  1808.  Numbers  8,  18  and  28 
were  probably  standing  before,  but  not  in  their  present 
shape.  During  the  above  four  years,  numbers  10,  12,  17, 
19,  39,  the  South  Church  and  Hamilton  Hall  were  all 
built  and  it  must  be  admitted  these  were  some  of  the 
noblest  structures  ever  on  the  street. 

Probably  the  Captain  and  his  wife  were  comfortably 
installed  in  his  new  house  in  the  early  part  of  1805  and 
probably  some  of  the  old  French  mirrors  and  beautiful 
Dutch  paintings  by  Van  Huysen  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  loot  of  the  French  Revolution  which  the 
Captain  brought  back  in  his  voyages  were  decorating  the 
walls.  Perhaps  the  sofas  and  tables  which  are  now  called 
by  the  name  of  Meintire  and  Duncan  Pfylfe  may  also 
have  been  there. 

In  June  and  July,  1806,  the  Captain  bought  of  Jona¬ 
than  Neale  the  land  where  Hamilton  Hall  stands,  in  two 
parcels  for  which  he  paid  $2,150  and  in  September  of 
the  same  year  sold  it  at  the  same  price  to  Benjamin 
Pickman,  Esq.,  Pickering  Dodge  and  the  other  partners 
of  the  new  Assembly  Hall,  of  whom  he  was  rather  an 
active  one  as  his  name  is  given  in  an  advertisement  Octo¬ 
ber  7,  1807,  as  the  person  to  whom  all  claims  against  the 
Hall  are  to  be  presented.^*  The  incorporation  was  much 
delayed  by  a  stubborn  fight  in  the  House  of  Representa- 

<8 Frank  Lee:  Scrap  Book  I,  2. 
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tives  against  incorporating  a  dance  hall,  and  Willard 
Peele  and  Pickering  Dodge  were  the  incorporators  when 
it  was  incorporated  fifteen  years  or  so  later.^®  Chestnut 
Street  was  the  Federalist  citadel  of  the  town  and  hence 
the  name  of  Hamilton  Hall;  and  how  could  it  have  been 
flanked  right  and  left  by  any  streets  except  Pickering 
Street  and  Hamilton  Street,  named  for  the  two  great 
pillars  of  the  Federalist  party!  While  the  social  elite 
of  Federalism  closed  the  earthly  gates  of  society  against 
the  anti-Federalists,  across  the  street,  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Hopkins  weekly  threatened  those  same  Jeffersonians  with 
all  the  torments  of  Hell  in  the  life  hereafter. 

Education  was  provided  for  in  the  neighborhood  by  a 
subscriber’s  school  which  was  presided  over  by  a  young 
man  named  Tappan.  He  came  highly  recommended  and 
his  father  had  established  an  excellent  reputation  as  a 
professor  at  Cambridge,  but  unfortunately  the  young  man 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  choloric  of  temper.  To  this 
school  the  little  son  of  the  Captain  was  sent  when  he  was 
five  or  six  years  old  and  as  the  result  no  doubt  of  some 
prank  the  master  punished  the  little  boy,  then  seven,  so 
severely  that  a  doctor  had  to  be  called.  Knowing  the 
firm  character  of  the  old  Captain,  it  seems  as  if  the  young 
master  had  put  himself  in  an  undesirable  position.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  affair  quiet  but  everybody 
in  town  knew  of  it.®® 

Dealings  in  Real  Estate 

Between  the  time  that  he  bought  his  house  on  Chestnut 
Street  and  the  time  that  he  retired  from  business,  which 
was  about  1821,  the  Captain  was  more  or  less  steadily 
engaged  in  real  estate  transactions,  most  of  which  came 
upon  him  by  reason  of  his  two  marriages.  He  had  taken 
over  a  good  deal  of  property  from  the  Woodbridge  estate 
down  on  Bridge  Street  to  help  adjust  the  division  between 
the  heirs.  At  various  times  from  1804  to  1814,  he  sold 
at  least  five  substantial  pieces  on  Bridge  Street  and  two 
on  March  Street,  not  to  mention  properties  on  Fish  and 

<9  Essex  Reg.  of  Deeds,  Bk.  179,  pp.  2,  42,  Bk.  199,  pp.  25. 
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what  was  then  Vine  now  Charter  Street,  hut  even  at  that 
he  still  held  considerable.  By  1813  he  became  involved 
in  the  property  of  the  late  Nathan  Peirce,  father  of  his 
second  wife,  and  there  were  adjustments  in  the  division 
of  that  property  which  ran  throug^h  most  of  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

The  Captain’s  Later  Commercial  Ventures 

^  Durinp:  the  War  of  1812  the  faithful  little  brig  Sukey 
seems  to  have  disappeared  from  his  list.  The  last  we  hear 
of  her  is  her  entry  from  Havana  full  of  sugar,  coffee 
and  molasses  January  12,  1812,  but  the  Captain  needed 
such  a  little  handy  brig,  so  in  April,  1815,  we  find  the 
Nancy  Ann,  a  brig  of  173  tons  built  in  1809  in  Salis¬ 
bury,  registered  in  his  name,®^  and  in  the  next  few  years 
she  is  as  busy  as  the  Sukey  was  formerly.  Under  Capt. 
John  B.  Osgood  she  sailed  for  the  Baltic  with  15,807 
pounds  of  brown  sugar,  5,285  pounds  of  coffee,  259  matts 
cassia  and  a  lot  of  other  things.  On  April  11,  1816,  she 
entered  from  Buenos  Ayres. with  46,000  pounds  of  tallow 
and  has  the  honor  of  starting  the  trade  between  Salem 
and  that  port  which  lasted  till  1860  and  was  of  immense 
value.®^  The  record  is  blank  on  what  she  did  for  the 
next  .year,  but  in  August,  1817,  she  came  in  from  Ant¬ 
werp  with  $16,000  worth  of  merchandise,  which  included 
189  cases  of  muskets.  These  proved  not  too  easy  to  dis¬ 
pose  of.  The  story  is  she  almost  got  seized  on  the  wholl.y 
false  charge  that  she  was  trying  to  run  guns  into  India 
when  she  reall.y  took  them  out  to  sell  to  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company.  On  her  way  back  she  stopped  at 
Buenos  Ayres  and  would  have  sold  them  to  the  insur¬ 
gents  in  Argentina,  but  the  war  was  all  over,  so  she  had 
to  bring  them  home  along  with,  of  course,  $15,450  worth 
of  merchandise,  18,425  gallons  of  molasses  and  a  little 
sugar  and  coffee.  In  sixty  days  she  was  off  for  India 
again,  still  carrvdng  the  muskets,  and  visited  Bombay  and 
Batavia,  where  she  finally  sold  the  much-traveled  muskets 
to  the  Dutchmen  for  whom  they  were  originall.y  intended, 
Salem  Ship  Registers,  129. 
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and  brought  home  47,148  pounds  of  pepper,  71,980 
pounds  of  cotton,  9,624  pounds  of  coffee,  1,371  pounds 
of  cassia  and  sundry  small  lots.  She  stayed  in  Salem, 
this  time  about  sixtv  days,  and  Captain  Putnam  took  over 
the  command  from  Capt.  J.  B.  Osgood.  Then  she  sailed 
for  Europe  with  almost  the  identical  cargo  she  had 
brought  from  the  East.  No  doubt  she  got  back  and  brought 
a  good  cargo  to  the  Captain,  but  when  she  went  out  next 
time  it  was  for  the  account  of  his  son,  Stephen  C.  Phillips. 

But  meanwhile  what  had  become  of  the  Union  ?  She 
came  in  from  Calcutta  just  previous  to  the  war  as  has 
been  said,  but  there  appear  to  be  no  records  of  entrances 
or  clearances  till  the  fatal  entry  of  March  31,  1817,  when 
112,692  pounds  of  pepper  were  entered,  most  of  it  dam¬ 
aged,  from  the  wreck  on  Baker’s  Island.  She  must  have 
sailed  late  in  1815  or  early  in  1816  for  Pulo  Penang 
under  William  Osgood  and  came  on  the  coast  late  in 
February.  Apparently  she  made  Thatcher’s  Island  all 
right,  but  in  the  snow  storm  then  prevailing  the  master 
must  have  got  confused  because  the  two  lights  on  Baker’s 
had  been  reduced  temporarily  to  one  since  he  sailed,  and 
she  was  cast  away  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Baker’s 
Island.  She  carried  a  lot  of  tea  as  well  as  the  pepper 
and  that  was  apparently  all  lost.®® 

This  disaster  did  not  however  dampen  the  Captain’s 
spirits  and  by  October  he  had  bought  a  new  ship,  the 
Eliza,  just  built  in  Salem  of  262  tons  and  put  William 
Osgood  in  command  of  her.  The  record  does  not  show 
where  she  was  used  for  the  next  year  or  two,  but  on  Janu¬ 
ary  17,  1821,  she  entered  from  Leghorn  with  nearly 
6,000  bushels  of  salt. 

What  came  on  his  own  ships  was  not  the  limit  of  the 
Captain’s  activities.  Vessels  of  other  owners  brought  him 
thousands  of  pounds  of  sugar  and  coffee  and  cotton  from 
Havana,  Cayenne  and  Calcutta,  which  he  reshipped  on 
the  Nancy  Ann,  so  he  had  plenty  to  do  till  1821. 

At  that  date  he  suddenly  disappears  from  the  Custom 
House  books  and  his  son,  then  aged  twenty-one,  takes 
over  all  the  vast  concerns  of  the  old  Captain.  The  Nancy 
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Ann  goes  out  for  his  account  and  new  vessels,  the  bark 
Derby  and  the  brig  Peru,  begin  to  sail  for  him  and  pres¬ 
ently  the  ship  Eliza  is  sailed  for  his  account.  In  short, 
after  twenty  strenuous  years  in  the  shipping  business, 
the  Captain  retired  to  a  less  strenuous  life  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 

The  Marine  Railway 

Sometime  in  the  year  1823  the  Captain  and  a  group 
of  associates  organized  a  company  to  build  a  marine  rail¬ 
way.  The  Captain,  acting  for  the  company,  bought  from 
Benjamin  West  some  land  on  Harbor  Street  in  South 
fields  running  to  the  channel  and  an  adjoining  strip  from 
Pickering  Dodge.  By  September,  1824,  the  company  had 
been  incorporated  and  the  land  was  transferred  to  the 
corporation,  but  with  what  success  we  do  not  know,  nor 
does  the  record  show  who  his  “partners  and  associates” 
so  glibly  mentioned  were. 

The  Independent  Conqeeqational  Church 
IN  Barton  Square 

The  same  year  that  saw  the  organization  of  the  Marine 
Railway,  the  Captain’s  energies  were  involved  in  a  far 
different  activity.  A  group  of  men  mostly  from  the  First 
Church  associated  themselves  together  to  form  a  new  Uni¬ 
tarian  Society.  On  August  5,  1824,  Stephen  Phillips, 
Ezekiel  Hersey  Derby,  Willard  Peele,  George  Hichols  and 
Nathaniel  West,  jr.  bought  for  $4,000  the  land  at  the 
easterly  corner  of  Barton  Square  and  Essex  Street.  They 
must  have  moved  with  great  rapidity,  for  by  December 
the  church  had  been  dedicated  and  Rev.  Henry  Colman 
had  been  selected  as  minister.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
just  how  they  went  about  to  organize  a  church  at  that 
time.  The  five  organizers  apparently  supplied  the  money 
and  built  the  church  which  with  the  land  cost  all  told 
$20,500,  “being  the  whole  estimated  cost  and  value  of 
said  Church  and  land.”  It  was  then  figured  out  that 
each  pew  was  worth  $290  and  each  was  valued  at  that 
figure  for  tax  liability.  Then  they  proceeded  to  sell  the 
pews  on  December  12  for  what  they  would  bring  at  auc¬ 
tion.  The  Captain  bought  No.  39  for  $320,  his  son 
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Stephen  C.  paid  $350  for  No.  5,  Samuel  R.  Hodges 
bought  No.  45  for  $285,  Franklin  H.  Story  No.  69  for 
$275  and  No.  44  for  $280,  William  Fettyplace  No.  63 
for  $271,  Stephen  White  No.  71  for  $315;  Eliza  White, 
widow,  No.  72  for  $300,  George  Cleveland  No.  73  for 
$280,  Jonathan  Hodges  No.  76  for  $305,  John  Derby 
No.  78  for  $330,  Dr.  John  Treadwell  No.  36  for  $280, 
Abel  Hersey  No.  43  for  $305,  Willard  Peele  No.  41  for 
$251  and  No.  40  for  $251,  William  Cleveland  No.  74 
for  $255,  Ezekiel  Hersey  Derby  No.  12  for  $320,  Na¬ 
thaniel  West,  jr.  No.  77  for  $300,  George  S.  Johonnot 
No.  42  for  $250. 

These  appear  to  be  all  the  pews  that  were  sold  at  the 
first  auction  and  all  were  deeded  to  the  respective  owners 
and  the  deeds  recorded  in  the  registry  of  deeds.  Then 
the  proprietors  proceeded  to  execute  a  deed  releasing  the 
dower  rights  of  their  wives  in  all  the  property  and  after 
this  was  done  they  divided  the  remaining  pews  among 
themselves  at  a  high  enough  value  to  absorb  the  remain¬ 
ing  cost  of  the  property.  Willard  Peele  took  on  $4,297.50 
and  received  eighteen  and  a  half  pews,  while  Stephen 
Phillips  took  seven  pews  for  which  he  paid  $1,810  and 
seven  more  for  $1,795,  and  so  on  with  the  other  original 
proprietors  till  the  whole  property  was  broken  down  with¬ 
in  a  couple  of  years  into  individual  ownership.  Appar¬ 
ently  twenty  purchasers  at  the  auction  bought  about 
$6,000  worth  of  pews  and  the  proprietors  took  in  the  rest 
and  presumably  sold  a  considerable  number  later  or  per¬ 
haps  rented  them.  It  is  an  interesting  study  in  organ¬ 
ization. 

Mr.  Colman’s  ministry  lasted  only  seven  years  when 
he  retired,  much  regretted,  to  private  life  on  account  of 
ill  health,  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Thompson  succeeded  him  and 
continued  as  pastor  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  Stephen  C.  Phillips  was  greatly  interested  in  Sun¬ 
day  School  work  and  from  the  beginning  the  Barton 
Square  Sunday  School  was  conducted  on  efficient  school 
lines  and  was  an  important  feature  of  the  church. 
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Life  on  Chestnut  Street 

The  Captain  was  much  interested  in  his  home  on  Chest¬ 
nut  Street  and  in  1816  bought  the  lot  of  land  just  east 
of  his  house  at  No.  17  and  converted  it  into  a  fine  gar¬ 
den.  The  rear  portion  had  fruit  trees  and  small  fruits 
but  the  front  part  was  laid  out  as  a  beautiful  formal 
garden  with  box  borders  and  flower  beds  in  geometrical 
designs.  Sixty  years  later  the  writer  as  a  small  child 
played  hide-and-seek  among  these  box  borders  then  higher 
than  his  head  and  forming  a  sort  of  labyrinth.  It  must 
have  been  in  the  early  eighties  that  this  lovely  garden 
went  to  decay. 

The  Captain  had  a  Sikh  servant  whom  he  had  brought 
from  India  on  some  cruise  who  went  by  the  name  of 
George.  He  wore  usually  the  long  white  tunic  of  his 
people  with  loose  trousers  and  a  red  sash.  His  black 
bearded  face  was  surmounted  by  a  great  blue  turban. 
Now  George  may  not  have  mastered  the  principles  of 
democracy,  but  he  well  understood  that  what  the  Captain 
told  him  to  do  was  final  law.  Salem  must  have  been  a 
colorful  place  in  those  days,  for  Lasca  sailors  were  not 
infrequent  along  the  wharves  and  not  a  few  captains  had 
brought  home  servants  from  India  who  retained  their  na¬ 
tive  costumes.  Many  of  the  Salem  negroes  were  de¬ 
scended  from  these  East  Indians  and  not  from  the  unin¬ 
telligent  Congo  slaves. 

Now  Captain  Phillips  belonged  to  the  liberal  Unitarian 
wing  of  the  Congregational  church,  while  his  quiet  little 
wife  affected  the  Calvinistic  trinitarianism  then  dispensed 
with  great  popularity  by  Mr.  Emerson  at  the  South 
Church.  George  was  in  the  habit  of  driving  Mrs.  Phil¬ 
lips  to  the  South  Church  (though  only  half  a  block)  and 
then  returning  to  take  the  Captain  to  Barton  Square. 
One  Sunday  George  reported  that  the  deacons  had  or¬ 
dained  traffic  regulations  and  that  all  carriages  were  here¬ 
after  to  oass  into  Cambridge  Street  in  the  direction  of 
Essex  and  land  their  passengers  along  the  curb  to  pre¬ 
vent  confusion.  The  Captain  heard  these  rules  with 
growing  astonishment  and  indignation.  His  wife  to  be 
sent  around  to  the  side  door !  Certainly  not ! !  “George, 
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you  drive  Mrs.  Phillips  straight  to  the  front  door  and, 
if  those  deacons  undertake  to  stop  you,  you  drive  right 
up  the  front  steps  and  down  the  middle  aisle.  Do  you 
understand?”  “Yes,  sahib,”  said  George,  and  a  week 
passed. 

I^ext  Sunday,  Mrs.  Phillips  seated  herself  demurely  in 
her  carriage  for  church  and  drove  to  the  front  door.  A 
deacon  stepped  out  to  direct  him  to  the  side  door,  but 
George  with  a  flick  of  his  whip  brought  the  horses 
smartly  to  the  sidewalk  and  headed  for  the  door.  Mrs. 
Phillips  screamed  orders  from  the  window  of  the  coach, 
the  deacons  grabbed  the  horses  and  finally  the  tumult  was 
stilled.  George  said  he  had  done  as  ordered.  The  story 
seems  complete  except  for  what  Mrs.  Phillips  said  to  the 
Captain.  Thereafter  they  drove  to  the  side  door,  so  no 
doubt  the  tradition  that  Mrs.  Phillips’s  control  of  the  Cap¬ 
tain  was  as  complete  as  that  of  most  wives  is  no  doubt 
correct. 

Another  amusing  story  about  George  deals  with  the 
Captain’s  grandson  George  and  the  daughter  of  John  C. 
Lee  whom  everybody  in  Salem  in  our  generation  loved 
as  Miss  Hattie  Lee.  A  hue  and  cry  went  out  one  morn¬ 
ing  that  little  George  was  missing  and  the  searchers  met 
other  searchers  looking  for  little  Hattie.  Soon  everybody 
was  out  looking  down  wells  and  into  unused  closets  and 
big  trunks  in  barn  chambers  and  unused  grain  bins.  Ho 
one  saw  George  on  the  hunt  after  the  very  first,  but  when 
the  excitement  was  at  fever  pitch  suddenly  George  swung 
into  the  head  of  Chestnut  Street  with  a  long  and  pur¬ 
poseful  stride  with  little  George  kicking  and  screaming, 
PTasped  firmly  around  the  waist  under  his  right  arm,  and 
little  Hattie  weeping  profusely  under  his  left.  Screams 
and  tears  were  nothing  to  him.  He  had  been  told  to  find 
those  children  and  he  calmly  delivered  them  to  their  ex¬ 
cited  parents  like  any  other  parcels.  The  children  had 
iust  anticipated  some  twentieth  century  performances  by 
deciding  to  elope  at  the  age  of  eight  and  had  headed  up 
the  turnpike  for  Boston.®^ 

54  Traditions  related  by  Mrs.  G.  H.  Mifflin  in  1928. 
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The  Ship  Master  Becomes  a  Farmer 
The  Prince  Farm  in  Danvers  came  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Nathan  Peirce  in  1800  after  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  Prince  family  for  150  years, and  in  that  way  the 
Captain  came  to  know  the  place.  When  Nathan  Peirce 
died,  he  left  the  farm  to  George  Peirce,  the  Captain’s 
brother-in-law,  who  died  in  1822.  In  1826  Michael 
Shepard,  as  guardian  of  George  Peirce’s  minor  children, 
sold  the  farm  of  130  acres  (and  7^  acres  in  another 
piece)  to  Captain  Stephen  for  $4,000.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  trace  the  boundaries  as  described  in  the  deed,®® 
but  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  began  near  where  the  Fern- 
croft  Station  used  to  stand,  ran  up  the  road  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  to  where  the  place  now  owned  by  Mrs.  John 
Nichols  stands,  omitting  certain  small  lots,  cut  across 
irregularly  to  Summer  Street,  down  that  to  Oak  Knoll 
and  then  westerly  across  the  marsh  to  the  starting  p>oint. 
The  Prince  burial  place  near  the  marsh  was  an  easement 
on  the  property  even  then. 

This  was  the  Beaver  Brook  Farm  of  the  Princes  and 
there  stood  on  it  at  that  time  an  ancient  farm  house, 
which  was  located  just  above  the  present  stone  bam  on 
the  left  as  you  start  up  the  pitch  of  the  hill,  some  farm 
buildings  and  a  house  that  Nathan  Peirce  had  modern¬ 
ized  where  the  mansion  house  still  stands.  The  house 
was  probably  one  room  deep  without  the  westerly  wing 
but  with  the  easterly  one  and  without  the  archway. 

Externally  the  grounds  were  not  at  all  as  at  present. 
The  cart  path  leading  in  from  the  county  road  down  near 
Beaver  Brook  ran  along  the  edge  of  the  marsh  near  the 
little  Prince  burial  ground  and  up  a  hollow  where  the 
stone  barn  now  stands  branching  right  and  left  to  the 
two  ancient  Prince  houses. 

The  Captain  as  a  Landscape  Architect 

The  Captain  was  more  of  a  landscape  architect  than 
he  was  house  builder,  gardener  or  farmer  if  the  evidences 

66  Tapley :  Chronicles  of  Danvers,  217. 

66  Essex  Registry,  Book  242,  p.  36. 

67  Since  1910  this  house  built  before  1700  has  been  moved 
down  to  Maple  Street  numbered  273,  a  piazza  put  on  the  front, 
the  great  chimney  removed  so  it  looks  like  a  modern  cottage. 
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still  remaining  of  his  work  after  a  hundred  years  or  so 
are  any  evidence.  What  is  now  Spring  Street  he  laid 
out  as  his  front  avenue  from  the  county  road  by  pleasant 
curves  over  the  higher  land  up  by  the  old  Prince  house 
and  up  over  the  hill  to  connect  at  the  other  end  with 
Summer  Street.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  had  to 
fill  two  ravines,  one  directly  in  front  of  and  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  his  house  and  the  other  directly  under  where 
the  stone  barn  now  stands.  If  one  climbs  do^vn  beside 
the  trianule  where  the  avenue  swerves  to  the  right  be¬ 
tween  Mrs.  Joshua  Nichols’  house  and  the  mansion  house, 
he  will  find  terraces  built  with  cyclopean  boulders  up  to 
the  present  road  level.  On  the  opposite  side  the  slope  is 
steep  but  just  the  right  slope  to  stand  permanently,  till 
one  apnroaches  the  spot  opposite  the  stone  barn  where 
the  great  retaining  wall  begins  again.  All  the  way  up 
the  avenue  the  grade  is  steady,  sags  have  been  filled  and 
ridges  cut.  Moreover  this  road  was  never  muddy  even 
in  the  worst  frosts,  showing  it  was  paved  with  stone  un¬ 
der  the  gravel.  All  the  way  through,  it  was  lined  with 
great  stone  walls,  in  many  places  made  of  enormous  boul¬ 
ders  split  and  laid  with  their  flat  faces  to  the  road.  Par¬ 
ticularly  was  this  so  where  the  road  had  been  cut  down 
so  the  walls  could  act  as  retaining  walls.  These  stone 
walls  provided  much  of  the  stone  of  which  St.  John’s 
college  has  been  built.  The  moving  of  boulders  four  feet 
through  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Captain’s  amusement. 

It  was  the  Captain’s  ambition  to  have  his  residence 
located  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  level  field  rather 
higher  than  the  surrounding  country  and  this  he  started 
in  to  accomplish.  He  found  it  located  in  the  middle  of 
a  rolling  pasture.  For  two  hundred  feet  or  so  on  either 
side  he  leveled  the  ground  as  smooth  as  a  billiard  table 
and  brought  the  level  forward  to  the  road,  building  retain¬ 
ing  walls  of  huge  stones  on  the  westerly  side.  Then  he 
carried  the  level  straight  back  behind  the  house  for  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  till  he  reached  a  point  where  the 
land  fell  off  sharply  to  a  swamp  which  he  also  filled,  but 
mostly  with  gravel,  so  it  acquired  the  name  of  the  gravel 
meadow.  Presumably  the  original  peat  was  mixed  with 
the  gravel  for  a  good  crop  of  grass  always  grew  there. 
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But  his  crowning  achievement  was  the  great  stone  barn 
which  he  erected  a  few  hundred  feet  east  of  his  entrance 
from  the  main  avenue.  This  barn  stood  astride  of  the 
ravine  already  crossed  by  this  avenue  and  was  for  those 
days  a  monumental  affair.  It  was  100  feet  long,  40  feet 
wide  and  about  60  feet  to  the  ridge  pole,  with  a  great 
door  on  each  end  entirely  built  of  stone  except  the  roof. 
On  the  southerly  side  were  four  or  six  stalls  for  horses 
and  stanchions  for  fifteen  and  twenty  cattle,  while  on 
the  northerly  side  and  over  the  cattle  were  vast  mows  for 
hay.  It  was  not  the  internal  arrangement,  however,  that 
was  remarkable  but  the  sheds  and  stonework  around. 
From  either  end  of  the  barn,  the  long  axis  of  which  ran 
parallel  to  the  road,  two  stone  sheds  extended  some  sixty 
or  eighty  feet  out  to  the  road,  along  which  ran  one  of 
the  massive  walls.  On  the  left  as  you  looked  from  the 
road  was  an  open  shed  for  carts  and  wagons,  while  on 
the  right  was  a  building  which  matched  the  shed  in  style, 
but  was  entirely  enclosed  and  used  as  a  grain,  tool  and 
milk  room. 

The  yard  formed  by  the  two  sheds,  the  barn  itself  and 
the  great  wall  along  the  road  which  had  a  gate  in  the 
middle  was  so  graded  that  at  either  end  it  came  up  to  the 
level  of  the  barn  floor  and  provided  easy  access  for  the 
carts  to  the  shed  and  the  horses  and  cattle  through  doors 
into  the  main  bam,  while  in  the  middle  it  sloped  down 
to  a  great  arch  under  the  barn  through  which  the  cattle 
could  pass  under  the  barn  into  a  circular  paddock  on  the 
opposite  side  and  out  into  the  pastures  beyond.  The  yard 
was  entirely  paved  with  great  flat  stones,  some  of  them 
two  or  three  feet  across,  so  it  could  not  be  muddy  in 
springtime,  and  had  a  great  stone  drinking  trough  for 
cattle  and  horses.  The  paddock  behind  the  barn  was  per¬ 
haps  125  feet  or  so  in  diameter  and  nearly  round.  It 
was  walled  about  with  retaining  walls  of  great  stones  and 
only  at  the  point  opposite  to  the  barn  did  it  come  to  the 
level  of  the  ground  where  a  gate  opened  out  into  the  roll¬ 
ing  pasture.  This  barn  was  the  final  achievement  of  the 
estate  and  the  last  piece  of  work  the  Captain  did. 

Like  many  another  builder  of  a  country  estate  who 
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has  been  a  constructive  spirit  all  his  life,  the  Captain 
no  doubt  learned  that  it  is  the  doing  of  the  work  that  is 
the  real  fun  and  not  the  enjoyment  of  the  finished  work. 
Sixty  years  later  his  grandsons  remembered  with  keen 
joy  the  days  spent  on  the  farm  with  the  old  gentleman 
while  he  directed  the  teamsters  and  the  workmen.  He 
was  sixty-two  years  old  when  he  started  the  building  of' 
the  place,  an  age  when  most  men  would  have  hesitated  at 
such  an  undertaking,  and  he  was  seventy-four  when  he 
decided  that  he  would  sell  it  and  retire  to  Salem.  It  was 
on  July  26,  1838,  at  9.10  A.  M.  that  the  deed  was  record¬ 
ed  which  transferred  the  property  to  Charles  Lawrence 
and  George  W.  Endicott,  both  of  Salem,  merchants,  for 
$7,500.  Mr.  Endicott  never  seems  really  to  have  come 
into  the  picture,  but  Mr.  Lawrence  continued  to  own  the 
place  for  over  forty  years  and  made  extensive  additions 
to  the  house. 


Last  Days 

Whether  selling  the  place  was  too  much  of  a  strain 
for  the  old  gentleman  or  not  we  do  not  know,  but  the 
family  always  thought  so.  His  amusement  was  gone  and 
he  spent  the  summer  in  Salem.  He  must  have  missed 
the  outdoor  life  of  recent  years,  but  not  for  long.  He 
died  suddenly  on  October  19,  1838,  in  his  home  on  Chest¬ 
nut  Street,  which  he  had  built  thirty-four  years  before. 
So  lived  a  man  who  had  seen  the  most  glorious  years  of 
Salem’s  history.  Sailor,  shipmaster,  merchant,  capital¬ 
ist  and  farmer,  he  lived  an  honest,  energetic  life,  faithful 
to  all  his  obligations  to  city,  church  and  family  and  he 
died  honored  and  respected.®® 

68  He  was  originally  buried  in  the  Charter  Street  burying 
ground  but  was  reinterred  in  the  Phillips  lot  in  Harmony 
Grove  together  with  both  his  wives  in  1841. 


THE  CASE  OF  WILLIAM  BOWMAK^,  ALIAS 
WILLIAM  HELBY,  SEAMAN. 


With  Some  Accoukt  of  United  States  Navy 
Recrititing  in  1811. 


By  Clement  Cleveland  Sawtell. 


The  evils  of  impressment  of  American  seamen,  prior 
to  the  War  of  1812,  had  long  been  a  by-word  in  the  United 
States  at  large,  barring  sections  of  New  England  which 
chose  to  wink  at  it.  Even  in  England  a  voice  was  raised 
in  bitter  criticism  of  the  abuse  when  William  Cobbet 
launched  his  attack  on  the  policy  of  the  Earl  of  Liver¬ 
pool.  His  stinging  tirade  gives  at  once  the  temper  of 
the  times  and  the  view  then  held  by  a  large  body  of 
Americans.  Read  his  summary;  it  fairly  leaps  from  the 
page: 

But  let  not  men  be  seized  in  her  ships  upon  the  high  seas 
(and  some  times  at  the  mouth  of  her  own  rivers)  where  there 
is  nobody  to  judge  between  the  parties,  and  where  the  British 
officer  going  on  board  is  at  once  ACCUSER,  WITNESS, 
JUDGE,  and  CAPTOR. 

Vessel  after  vessel  landing  in  American  ports  all 
through  the  Napoleonic  Wars  had  tales  to  tell  of  impress¬ 
ment,  and  the  depositions  of  sailors  who  from  time  to 
time  escaped  from  their  captivity  were  officially  recorded. 
Public  opinion  was  repeatedly  inflamed  by  accounts  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  Isaac  Clark,  who  gave  a  sworn  statement 
of  his  experience  at  Essex,  on  December  23,  1812: 

I,  Isaac  Clark,  of  Salem,  in  the  county  of  Essex  ...  on 
solemn  oath  declare  that  ...  on  the  14th  day  of  June  1809, 
I  was  impressed  and  forcibly  taken  from  the  ship  Jane  of 
Norfolk  by  the  sailingmaster  ...  of  his  majesty’s  ship 
Porcupine  ...  I  had  a  protection  from  the  Customhouse 
in  Salem,  which  I  showed  to  Captain  Elliott:  he  swore  that 
I  was  an  Englishman,  and  tore  my  protection  to  pieces  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes  and  threw  it  overboard,  and  ordered  me  to  go 
to  work  ...  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  belong  to  his  flag, 
and  that  I  would  not  work  under  it.  He  then  ordered  my 
legs  to  be  put  in  irons,  and  the  next  morning  ordered  the 
(186) 
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master  at  arms  to  take  me  on  deck,  and  give  me  two  dozen 
lashes;  after  receiving  them,  he  ordered  him  to  keep  me  in 
irons,  and  give  me  one  biscuit  and  one  pint  of  water  for  24 
hours.  After  .  .  .  one  week  I  was  brought  on  deck  and 
asked  by  Captain  Elliott  if  I  would  go  to  my  duty — on  my 
refusing,  he  ordered  me  to  strip,  tied  me  up  a  second  time, 
and  gave  me  two  dozen  more.  ...  He  ordered  a  very  heavy 
chain  put  round  my  neck  .  .  .  fastened  to  a  ringbolt  in  the 
deck.  ...  I  was  kept  in  this  situation  for  nine  weeks,  when 
being  exhausted  by  hunger  and  thirst,  I  was  obliged  to  yield. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  from  such  evidence  that  impress¬ 
ment  was  a  well-defined  issue  with  the  Americans,  and 
it  so  remained  through  the  early  peace  negotiations.  Mr. 
Monroe,  Secretary  of  State,  insisted  on  an  impressment 
stipulation  in  his  instructions  to  our  ministers  on  April 
15,  1813: 

Upon  the  whole  subject  I  have  to  observe,  that  your  first 
duty  will  be  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and 
that  you  are  authorized  to  do  it,  in  case  you  obtain  a  satis¬ 
factory  stipulation  against  impressment,  one  which  shall 
secure,  under  our  flag,  protection  to  the  crew. 

Such  a  clear  statement  could  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  our  ministers  respecting  their  course,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  illustrates  the  importance  attached  to  the 
matter  by  the  President.  Yet  you  may  search  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  from  beginning  to  end,  article  by  article,  line 
by  line,  and  find  not  the  slightest  reference  to  the  impress¬ 
ment  of  American  seamen.  In  a  word  the  treaty  which 
concluded  the  War  of  1812  left  that  interesting  topic  in 
mid-air  to  settle  itself. 

In  abandoning  his  stipulation,  Mr.  Madison  had  not 
forgotten  the  impressment  evil;  rather  he  was  persuaded 
by  circumstance.  By  the  fall  of  1814  our  ports  for  the 
most  part,  and  with  them  many  of  our  ships  of  war,  were 
effectively  blockaded;  Napoleon  was  lodged  on  the  Island 
of  Elba  with  the  result  that  John  Bull  was  in  a  position 
to  devote  a  greater  share  of  his  energies  to  America,  if 
need  be ;  and  finally  it  was  rumored  that  “a  British  Force 
had  taken  possession  of  all  that  part  of  Massachusetts 
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situated  east  of  the  Penobscot  river.”^  In  a  word,  the 
advantages  of  a  speedy  peace,  even  at  some  sacrifice,  be¬ 
came  daily  more  apparent. 

Yet  the  cause  so  suddenly  abandoned  was  one  of  long 
standing.  American  State  Papers,  which  anyone  may 
read  today,  are  filled  with  correspondence  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  impressment.  The  administrations  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  had  all  in  turn  bom¬ 
barded  Great  Britain  with  diplomatic  representations, 
and  complaints  against  the  growing  abuse.  ^  Hardly  a 
packet  or  frigate  crossed  the  Atlantic  during  those  try¬ 
ing  years  without  instructions  on  this  subject  for  our 
ministers  abroad.  Their  number  was  legion,  but  nothing 
ever  came  of  them  except  evasive  and  wholly  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  answers. 

To  the  British  Foreign  Office,  weary  of  parrying,  an 
opportunity  for  a  counter  thrust  must  have  proved  divert¬ 
ing  and  gratifying  alike.  Such  an  opportunity,  more¬ 
over,  presented  itself  in  January,  1812,  through  the  sur¬ 
prising  deposition  of  Elizabeth  Bowman  of  Portsmouth, 
and  it  is  quite  easy  to  imagine  the  satisfaction  with  which 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  addressed  himself  in  novel  com¬ 
plaint  to  Jonathan  Russell. 

Fortunately  the  documents  which  follow  are  preserved 
in  the  collection  of  American  State  Papers. 

Borough  of  Portsmouth,  in  the  County  of 
Southampton 

Elizabeth  Eleanor  Bowman,  of  Kingston,  near  Ports¬ 
mouth,  in  the  said  County,  maketh  oath,  that  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  William  Bowman,  late  of  Portsmouth,  shipwright, 
about  five  years  ago:  that  he  was  employed  in  the  dockyard 
there,  which  he  quitted  about  three  years  ago,  and  sailed 
from  thence  in  the  Edward  Fort,  a  transport,  which  was 
wrecked  on  the  island  of  Cuba;  that  she  was  informed  by 
her  husband  that  he  got  from  Cuba  to  New  York,  in  an 
American  ship,  and  about  the  4th  of  June  last,  having  got 
in  liquor,  he  found  himself  in  an  American  rendezvous  there, 

1  Letter  of  the  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  and  Extraordinary 
at  Ghent,  Oct.  25,  1814.  A.  S.  P.  1811-1815,  p.  595. 

2  For  a  collection  of  State  Papers  relative  to  impressment 
all  through  this  period,  see  the  “Olive  Branch.” 
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and  that  he  was  compelled  against  his  inclination  to  go  on 
board  the  Hornet®  an  American  sloop  of  War,  being  con¬ 
ducted  on  board  her  by  a  file  of  soldiers;  at  Cowes,  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  her  husband,  requesting  her  to  come  on 
board  to  see  him;  that  she  accordingly  went  on  board;  that 
permission  for  her  to  remain  on  board  was  for  half  an  hour, 
but  the  officers  would  not  afterwards  permit  her  to  quit  the 
ship  till  the  following  Friday;  that  her  husband  told  her 
that  the  officer  threatened  to  punish  him  for  having  in¬ 
formed  her  where  he  was;  and  that  he  also  told  her  there 
were  a  great  many  English  on  board,  several  of  whom  would 
be  glad  to  quit  her;  also  that  some  men  on  board  much 
wished  her  away  from  the  country,  but  that  she  does  not 
know  the  names  of  any  of  the  parties;  that  the  said  William 
Bowman,  who  passed  on  board  the  Hornet  by  the  name  of 
William  Elby,  is  now  detained  on  board  her  against  his  will 
and  is  very  anxious  to  quit  the  American  sloop  Hornet  and 
return  to  his  native  country. 

The  mark  of 
X 

Elizabeth  E.  Bowman 
Sworn  at  Portsmouth  etc. . . . 
the  25th  day  of  January  1812®* 

James  Monroe,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  due  course 
communicated  with  Paul  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  who  in  turn  took  the  matter  up  with  Captain  Law¬ 
rence  of  the  Hornet.  The  American  stand  is  illustrated 
by  the  following: 

Navy  Department,  June  8  1812 

Having  seen  the  deposition  of  Elizabeth  Bowman  in  the 
case  of  William  Bowman,  alias  William  Helby,  alias  William 
Elby,  said  to  have  been  compelled  by  force  to  enter  on  board 
the  Hornet,  I  wrote  to  Capt.  Lawrence,  commander  of  the 
Hornet,  for  information  on  the  subject,  and  have  received 
from  him  the  following  paper  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
transmitting  herewith. 

3  The  Hornet,  designed  by  Fox  and  built  at  Baltimore  around 
1804,  was  ship  rigged.  She  mounted  eighteen  thirty-two  pound 
carronades,  and  two  long  twelves,  and  carried  a  crew  of  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five.  Thus  she  and  her  sister  ship  the 
Wasp  supplied  the  need  of  the  Navy  for  an  intermediate  class 
of  vessel.  In  the  War  of  1812  the  Hornet  is  known  chiefly  for 
her  capture  of  the  Peacock  and  the  Penguin. 

3a  A.  S.  P.  1811-1815,  p.  147. 
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It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  me  to  remark  that  neither 
the  laws  nor  usages  of  our  country  would  sanction  any  com¬ 
pulsory  means  to  induce  persons  to  enter  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  with  great  respect  &c 

Paul  Hamilton 

The  honorable,  the  Secretary  of  State 

United  States  Ship  Hornet,  New  York, 
June  2  1812 

I  do  hereby  certify,  that  in  consequence  of  not  being  able 
to  get  a  birth  on  board  a  merchant  ship,  and  being  abso¬ 
lutely  in  want  of  bread,  T  was  induced  to  enter  as  a  seaman 
on  board  the  Hornet,  and  that  for  that  purpose  repaired  to 
her  rendezvous  then  opened  in  Philadelphia,  and  voluntarily 
entered  with  lieutenant  Cassin,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1811,  to 
serve  the  United  States  of  America  honestly  and  faithfully 
for  the  term  of  two  years,  unless  sooner  discharged.  At  the 
time  I  shipped  I  declare  that  I  was  perfectly  sober,  and  that 
as  soon  as  I  received  my  three  months  advance  I  went  on 
board  the  gunboat  then  lying  off  the  Navy  Yard,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  men  shipped  for  the  Hornet,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  officer  commanding  her,  and  the  landlord  of 
the  rendezvous:  and  I  solemnly  declare  that  no  force  what¬ 
ever  was  used  to  compel  me  to  enter  the  service,  or  to  get 
me  on  board  the  gunboat. 

William  Helby 

Witness 

Joseph  Smoot,  Midshipman,  U.  S.  Navy 
Jacob  M.  Jacobs,  Captains  Clerk^ 

Interesting  as  these  documents  must  prove  to  the 
descendants  of  Elizabeth  and  William  Bowman,  they  are 
of  still  greater  interest  to  the  student  of  American  Naval 
history,  because  they  shed  a  glimmer  of  light  on  recruit¬ 
ing  practice  in  this  country  immediately  before  and  in 
all  probability  during  the  War  of  1812. 

That  William  Bowman  was  an  Englishman  was  not 
questioned ;  they  were  common  enough  in  American 
ships.'*®  The  only  matter  in  dispute  was  the  manner  in 

4  A.  S.  P.  1811-1815,  p.  212. 

4a  March  3,  1813,  Acts  of  Congress  Chapter  CLXXXIV : 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  That  from  and 
after  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  it  shall 
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which  he  entered  the  United  States  Navy,  voluntarily 
or  by  force,  and  on  this  knotty  problem  William  himself, 
at  first  glance,  seems  to  have  been  of  two  minds.  It  is 
quite  possible,  to  be  sure,  that  Elizabeth  Bowman  mis¬ 
understood  him,  or  misquoted  him  in  her  deposition,  but 
at  this  remote  date  that  question  must  remain  unanswered. 
Yet  in  the  deposition  of  William  Helby  there  is  ample 
material  to  permit  the  reconstruction  of  his  experiences 
in  Philadelphia  over  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago.  One 
has  only  to  read  between  the  lines,  and  little  by  little 
the  story  unfolds. 

By  his  own  confession  William  Helby  ‘‘was  absolutely 
in  want  of  bread.”  That  may  sound  like  a  fairly  strong 
statement,  but  in  all  probability  it  was  literally  the  case. 
Once  safe  ashore,  after  his  voyage  from  Cuba,  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  made  his  headquarters  at  one  of  the  crimp 
boarding  houses  and  taverns  combined,  and  commenced 
a  spree  in  search  of  oblivion.  In  short  he  soon  must  have 
found  himself  in  agreeable  company,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  he  managed  to  stay  thoroughly  drunk  for 
at  least  a  week.  And  under  these  circumstances  his 
return  to  a  sober  state  would  have  followed  when  his  land¬ 
lord  cut  off  the  supply  of  rum. 

When  he  came  to  himself,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  Bowman,  or  Helby,  as  you  choose,  found  himself 
rather  the  worse  for  wear.  If  he  followed  tradition, 
much  of  his  essential  clothing  was  missing;  his  sea  bag 
had  also  disappeared,  and,  alas,  not  a  dollar  of  his  wages, 
so  carefully  knotted  up  in  his  handkerchief,  remained. 
He  had  clearly  been  robbed,  and  complaint  to  his  land¬ 
lord  was  wholly  in  order.  But  that  hitherto  helpful  and 
hospitable  man  could  hardly  be  expected  to  have  assumed 
any  responsibility  in  the  matter.  But  sorry  and  pained 
he  certainly  was  to  hear  of  Helby’s  predicament,  because 
it  seems  that  worthy  had  run  up  quite  a  bill  during  his 

not  be  lawful  to  employ  on  board  any  of  the  public  or  private 
vessels  of  the  United  States  any  person  or  persons  except  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States,  or  persons  of  color,  natives  of  the 
United  States.” 

It  follows  from  this  Act  that  the  American  Government  was 
aware  of  the  foreign  element  in  our  ships  of  war. 
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short  week  and  something  must  be  done  about  it. 

Here  was  a  financial  problem  not  to  be  laughed  off.  On 
the  contrary  it  was  very  serious.  A  sailor  without  money 
would  find  no  friends  on  the  waterfront  to  help  him  out 
of  his  scrape.  He  could  not  pay  his  bill,  he  could  not  buy 
clothes,  he  could  not  buy  food.  His  only  course  was  to 
run  further  into  debt  to  his  landlord  until  he  found  a 
berth  aboard  some  ship.  If  there  had  been  any  shipping 
at  the  time  William  H.  might  have  waked  up  aboard 
some  vessel  outward  bound,  thanks  to  his  landlord,  with 
no  debt,  no  advance,  and  no  recollection  of  how  he  came 
there.  But  shipping  was  hindered  by  Non-Importation 
and  Non-Intercourse  Acts,  and  “in  consequence  of  not 
being  able  to  get  a  birth  on  board  a  merchant  ship,”  Mr. 
Helbys  fix  became  acute.  He  might  even  find  himself 
in  jail. 

At  this  juncture,  it  may  be  assumed,  the  resourceful 
landlord  had  an  inspiration  of  a  traditional  character. 
There  was  the  Navy,  and  the  Navy  was  looking  for  men. 
Why  had  Helby  not  thought  of  it  himself?  Perhaps  he 
had  thought  of  it  and  put  it  in  the  back  of  his  mind, 
for  it  is  just  possible  that  the  idea  was  distasteful  to  him. 
He  was  an  Englishman  and  would  have  heard,  first  hand, 
unpleasant  things  about  the  British  Navy;  there  was 
floggin.",  for  example.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that 
he  had  been  impressed  at  one  time  or  another.  But  needs 
must  when  the  devil  drives.  Helby  had  little  choice,  and 
before  he  knew  it  he  was  making  the  best  of  his  way  with 
his  landlord  to  the  Navy  Rendezvous  which  probably  lay 
just  off  Market  Street. 

The  landlord  who  thought  of  everything  was  certainly 
aware  that  his  debtor  was  British.  He  wanted  no  slips 
in  his  plan,  so  it  is  quite  logical  to  suppose  that  he  took 
the  precaution  of  fitting  out  Mr.  Bowman  with  an  Ameri¬ 
can  protection,®  although  there  was  no  law  against  enlist- 

5  By  Acts  of  Congress,  May  28,  1796,  it  became  the  duty  of 
Collectors  of  Ports  to  keep  books  in  which  the  names  of  all 
seamen,  producing  proof  of  citizenship,  were  to  be  recorded, 
together  with  the  said  proof  of  citizenship.  Upon  payment  of 
a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  by  such  seamen,  it  became  the  further 
duty  of  the  Collector  to  issue  a  certificate  reciting  the  citizen¬ 
ship  of  the  seaman  named. 
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ment  by  foreigners.  By  the  same  token  Bowman  may 
easily  have  gotten  the  protection  himself,  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  he  might  in  some  way  run  foul  of  the  British 
Navy,  that  he  might  be  impressed,  or  even  claimed  as  a 
deserter.  Perhaps  he  remembered  that  the  Leopard,  a 
British  ship  of  war,  had  a  few  years  before  boarded  the 
frigate  Chesapeake  in  American  waters  and  taken  off  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  her  crew. 

Whatever  the  reason  the  protection  itself  presented  no 
difficulties.  A  group  of  waterfront  gentlemen  carried  on 
quite  a  lively  trade  in  protections  for  seamen,  accommo¬ 
dating  almost  anyone  for  the  small  consideration  of  a 
dollar  or  two.  It  was  necessary,  however,  for  the  appli¬ 
cant  to  adopt  the  name  of  the  person  described  in  the  pro¬ 
tection.  If,  then.  Bowman  happened  to  draw  one  bearing 
the  name  of  Helby,  he  would  naturally  have  assumed  the 
latter  name. 

“I  was  induced,”  says  Helby,  “to  enter  as  a  seaman 
on  board  the  Hornet,  and  for  that  purpose  repaired  to 
her  rendezvous  in  Philadelphia.” 

If  the  idea  of  joining  the  Navy  had  occurred  to  Helby 
in  one  of  his  more  sober  moments,  and  he  had  searched 
the  “General  Advertiser”  for  a  notice  of  the  rendezvous, 
he  would  have  looked  in  vain.®  At  most  he  would  have 

8  Although  there  was  little  newspaper  advertising  for  recruits 
during  this  period,  the  Navy  seemed  quite  ready  to  advertise 
for  deserters;  witness  the  Columbian  Centinel  for  September 
23,  1812: 

Fifty  Dollars  Reward  !  ! 

Will  be  given  for  the  apprehension  of  George  Simpson,  sea¬ 
man — a  Deserter  from  the  frigate  United  States,  Commodore 
Decatur,  Commander: —  he  is  about  live  feet  seven  inches  high, 
black  hair,  dark  eyes,  about  28  years  of  age,  wears  his  hair 
tied  and  has  a  little  impediment  in  his  speech.  The  above 
reward  will  be  given,  if  delivered  on  board,  or  to  me,  at  the 
Rendezvous  in  Fore  Street. 

John  Gallagher 

Recruiting  Officer 
Ten  Dollars  Reward. 

Deserted  from  the  Rendezvous  for  the  U.  S.  frigate  Congress, 
No.  50,  Fish  Street,  Boston,  on  the  21st  inst.  a  yellow  man,  by 
the  name  of  Garset  Johnson,  (seaman)  aged  19  years,  5  feet 
9  inches  high,  or  thereabout,  dressed  in  a  blue  jacket,  yellow 
trowsers,  and  red  flannel  shirt.  Whoever  will  apprehend  said 


/’ 
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found  a  single  line  in  the  news  section  stating  that  a  ren¬ 
dezvous  had  been  opened  for  the  Hornet.  When  the 
Essex  frigate  was  recruiting  her  first  crew  at  Salem,  the 
town  where  she  was  built  by  citizen  subscription,  the 
Salem  Gazette  mentioned  the  fact  in  a  single  line  with¬ 
out  even  stating  where  the  rendezvous  was  being  held, 
while  at  the  same  time  that  paper  devoted  a  whole  column 
to  army  recruiting.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  the  sea¬ 
man  was  not  expected  to  read  the  newspapers,  and  he 
was  not  expected  to  be  sober  ashore.  When  it  came  to 
hunting  up  a  naval  rendezvous  he  could  invariably  count 
on  a  reliable  guide  such  as  William  Helby’s  landlord. 

On  his  reluctant  way  along  the  waterfront  William 
may  have  spied  a  recruiting  handbill  or  poster  tacked  up 
on  the  side  of  some  house.  Such  bills  were  used  in  this 
country  during  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812, 
though  few  have  been  preserved.  There  is  the  handbill 
for  John  Paul  Jones’  Ranger,  now  in  the  Essex  Institute 
at  Salem,  and  another  issued  by  the  British  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1777  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  numerous  ones  issued  by  privateersmen. 

Probably  the  most  colorful  recruiting  handbill  was  that 
issued  by  the  British  for  the  Leander  in  1813: 

deserter  and  deliver  him  to  the  Rendezvous,  or  on  board  the 
U.  S.  frigate  Congress,  shall  receive  the  above  reward. 

For  John  H.  Elton 

Rec’g  Officer 
C.  O.  Cannon 

Deserters. 

Eighty-five  Dollars  Reward ! 

Thomas  Taylor  and  Peter  McCarline,  (marines)  belonging  to 
the  U.  S.  ship  Hornet,  having  deserted  while  indulged  with 
liberty  on  shore — the  Detachment  of  Marines  on  board  ship 
offer  forty  five  dollars  to  any  person  who  will  apprehend  and 
deliver  them  on  board  the  Hornet,  or  to  any  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States — Independent  of  the  above  reward. 
Forty  Dollars  will  be  paid  by  Robert  Moceby,  Lieut.  Command¬ 
ing  the  Detachment  on  board  ship.  Taylor  is  about  29  years 
of  age,  5  feet  6  inches  high,  grey  eyes,  brown  hair,  and  sallow 
complexion,  a  blacksmith  by  trade — McCarline  is  about  5  feet 
9  inches,  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  and  sallow  complexion,  by  pro¬ 
fession  a  soldier. 

U.  S.  Ship  Hornet,  Boston  Sept.  8  1812 
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Poster  sent  from  the  Leander  181S 
Leander!  Who  would  enter  for  small  craft,  when  the  Lean¬ 
der,  the  finest  frigate  in  the  world,  with  a  good  spar  deck 
over  head  to  keep  you  drj',  warm,  and  comfortable  and  a 
lower  deck  like  a  barn,  where  you  may  play  at  leapfrog 
when  the  hammocks  are  hung  up,  has  still  room  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  active  seamen,  and  a  dozen  stout  lads  for  the  royal 
yardsmen.  This  whacking  double  banked  frigate  is  fitting 
at  Woolwich,  to  be  flagship  on  the  fine  healthy  full  bellied 
Halifax  Station,  where  you  may  get  a  bushel  of  potatoes  for 
a  shilling,  a  cod  for  a  biscuit,  and  a  glass  of  Boatswain’s 
grog  for  twopence.  The  officers’  cabins  are  building  on  the 
main  deck  on  purpose  to  give  every  two  a  double  berth  below. 
Lots  of  leave  on  shore;  dancing  and  fiddling  aboard,  and 
four  pounds  of  tobacco  served  out  every  month.  A  few 
strapping  fellows  who  would  eat  an  enemy  alive  are  wanted 
for  the  Admiral’s  bargemen. 

Sir  G.  K.  Collier 

But  to  return  to  William  Helby:  his  guide  did  not 
take  him  to  a  recruiting  office  as  we  think  of  it  today. 
Instead  Helby  found  himself  entering  a  shabby  dockside 
tavern, sprinkled  with  more  handbills,  sawdust  on  the 

^  The  Constitution  recruited  in  1798  at  the  si^  of  the  Eagle. 
The  following  notice  which  appeared  in  the  Columbian  Centinel, 
December  8,  1798,  is  of  interest  because  it  is  one  of  the  few 
newspaper  advertisements  used  for  recruiting  by  the  American 
Navy  in  the  early  period. 

FRIGATE  CONSTITUTION 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a  few  Able  Bodied  Seamen  are 
wanted  for  the  United  States  Frigate  Constitution,  Samuel 
Nicholson,  Esq.  Commander,  for  the  term  of  twelve  months, 
unless  sooner  discharged  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Seventeen  Dollars  per  month  will  be  given  and  two  months 
advance. 

THOSE  BRAVE  NEW  ENGLAND  SE.AMEN  who  are  disposed 
to  serve  their  country,  are  requested  to  call  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Eagle,  kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sheriden  in  Fore  Street,  where 
they  will  receive  every  encouragement  from  an  Officer  of  the 
Constitution,  who  will  attend  at  the  above  house. 

NONE  WILL  BE  ALLOWED  TO  ENTER  this  honorable 
service,  but  such  as  are  well  organized,  healthy,  and  robust, 
and  free  from  scorbutic  and  consumptive  affections. 

N.  B.  Also  wanted  a  Captain’s  clerk,  a  Captain’s  steward. 
Wardroom  steward,  and  a  Captain’s  cook.  The  former  must 
be  a  young  gentleman  of  character  and  genius. 

Boston  Nov.  21  ’98 
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floor  and  a  bit  of  bunting  on  the  walls  to  impart  an  ofiS- 
cial  atmosphere. 

Here  the  Briton  immediately  felt  himself  at  home. 
There  was  the  familiar  stench  of  rum  and  stale  tobacco 
smoke,  while  some  of  the  faces  about  him  were  nine 
chances  out  of  ten  those  of  cronies  or  shipmates.  And 
what  a  landlord;  a  perfect  prince  of  a  man;  one  mo¬ 
ment  he  was  slapping  his  customers  on  the  back  and  the 
next  he  was  setting  them  up  to  a  bowl  of  his  best. 

As  glass  followed  glass  the  alcohol  began  to  do  its  work 
until  the  distressed  Britisher  commenced  to  view  his  mis¬ 
fortunes  with  greater  equanimity,  and  before  long  he  had 
forgotten  them  altogether.  The  moment  for  action  had 
arrived,  and  when  he  was  ushered  into  a  small  private 
room,  though  a  trifle  hazy,  Helby  could  still  navigate,  so 
from  the  sailor’s  point  of  view  he  was  far  from  drunk. 
He  could  stand  without  a  prop,  and  this  may  explain  the 
paradox  of  his  deposition  when  he  says,  “At  the  time  I 
shipped  I  declare  that  I  was  perfectly  sober.” 

Behind  a  small  table  sat  Lt.  Cassin  in  the  role  of 
recruiting  officer,  dapper  and  brisk  in  his  naval  uniform. 
With  half  an  eye  he  could  tell  that  the  applicant  was  a 
true  seaman.  The  roll  of  the  man’s  gait,  the  remains  of 
his  tan,  the  hang  of  his  clothes,  and  finally  the  words  he 
used  bespoke  his  profession  in  no  uncertain  terms.  There 
was  no  chance  whatever  of  his  being  rejected  by  the  ship’s 
surgeon. 

What  Lt.  Cassin  said  and  what  the  crimp  and  William 
Helby  answered  is  not  recorded,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
latter  passed  muster  with  the  recruiting  officer,  and  that 
wittingly  or  otherwise,  he  signed  the  articles  which  lay 
on  the  table  between  them.  William  Helby,  come  what 
might,  was  entered  in  the  American  Navy;  with  his  some¬ 
what  unsteady  hand  aloft  he  had  sworn  “to  serve  the 
United  States  of  America  honestly  and  faithfully  for  the 
term  of  two  years,  unless  sooner  discharged.”  And  that 
sealed  the  matter.  The  sworn  statement  of  Elizabeth 
Bowman  shows  that  he  was  to  regret  this  rash  step  which 
has  gone  down  in  history,  but  in  the  pleasant,  friendly 
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atmosphere  of  the  tavern  Helby  foresaw  no  disadvan¬ 
tages  in  it. 

Lt.  Cassin  kept  strict  accounts  and  promptly  credited 
his  books  with  the  recruiting  allowance.®  He  had  no 
latitude  and  could  not,  like  Capt.  Truxton,  throw  in  a 
beaver  hat  and  a  black  silk  handkerchief.® 

There  was,  however,  the  welcome  three  months’  ad¬ 
vance  which  raised  a  slight  problem.  It  is  one  thing  to 
hook  your  fish  and  quite  another  to  bring  him  aboard, 
as  the  saying  goes.  Helby,  though  encouraged,  was  not 
obliged  to  report  on  shipboard  at  once,  always  provided 
he  could  produce  someone  to  stand  security  for  him.  In 
his  deposition  he  says  “as  soon  as  I  received  my  three 

8  Letter  from  Ben  Stoddard  Sec.  of  the  Navy  to 
Edward  Preble 

Sir  — 

.  .  .  You  will  commence  the  recruiting’  business  so  as  to 
admit  of  your  complement  being  procured  by  the  time  the 
ship  (Essex)  is  readj'  for  sea.  Able  seamen  3'ou  will  allow 
seventeen  dollars  per  month,  ordinary  seamen  and  boj’s  from 
five  to  fourteen  dollars  according  to  merit.  All  to  be  entered 
to  serve  one  j'ear  from  the  ships  first  weighing  anchor  on  a 
cruise. 

.  .  .  You  will  allow  the  recruits  two  months  advance,  but 
previously  take  care  to  obtain  sufficient  security  to  resort  to 
in  case  of  desertion. 

You  will  suffer  none  to  enter  but  such  as  are  sound  and 
healthy,  and  permit  no  indirect  or  forcible  means  to  be  used 
to  induce  them  to  enter  the  service.  Every  man  entered  will 
take  oath  agreeably  to  the  form  you  will  receive  herewith. 

Six  thousand  dollars  will  be  remitted  you  to  effect  this  busi¬ 
ness  and  should  the  sum  prove  insufficient,  you  will  apply  to 
the  Navy  agent  for  a  farther  supply. 

You  must  advance  to  your  recruiting  officers,  who  will  be 
allowed  besides  their  pay  and  rations,  two  dollars  for  each 
recruit  in  full  for  every  expense  of  recruiting,  except  in  cases 
where  their  provisioning  and  transportation  to  the  ship  will 
be  allowed,  but  they  must  be  economical  in  their  expenditures, 
for  no  extravagant  charge  will  be  admitted,  and  no  charge  will 
be  admitted  without  a  proper  voucher. 


Ben.  Stoddard. 

» “A  rendezvous  was  now  opened  to  enter  men  for  another 
years  cruize,  and  Capt.  Truxton  gave  every  one  of  his  old 
hands  who  would  enter,  a  beaver  hat,  and  a  black  silk  handker¬ 
chief,  two  months  advance  pay,  and  two  weeks  liberty  on  shore. 
Capt.  Truxton  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  greater  part 
of  his  old  hands  re-enter.” — The  Yankee  Tar,  by  John  Bioxse. 
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months  advance  I  went  on  board  the  ^nboat  lying  off 
the  Navy  Yard  •  •  •  with  the  officer  commanding  her 
and  the  landlord  of  the  rendezvous.”^®  Here  again  there 
is  room  for  interpretation.  There  was  money  to  be  spent, 
and  persons  ready,  for  their  own  purposes  to  stand  secur¬ 
ity;  thus  it  is  easier  to  accept  the  view  that  Helby’s  ‘‘as 
soon  as”  was  a  trifle  elastic.  He  states  that  the  landlord 
of  the  rendezvous  accompanied  him  aboard  the  gunboat 
which  he  ordinarily  would  have  been  obliged  to  do  where 
he  stood  security. 

So  after  all  was  said  and  done  it  is  probably  not  wide 
of  the  mark  to  guess  that  a  cruise  ashore  was  arranged. 
Helby  was  not  only  in  the  Navy,  he  was  in  funds  as  well 
for  a  short  time.  Three  months’  advance  must  have 
amounted  to  at  least  thirty-six  dollars  which  surely  was 
enough  for  a  major  celebration.  Exactly  what  form  the 
celebration  took  may  only  be  surmised.  The  chances  are, 
however,  that  it  was  not  original,  and  that  Helby,  with 
the  crimp  constantly  at  his  elbow,  followed  the  footsteps 
of  generations  of  sailors  ashore. 

The  crimp  landlord,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  engaged 
with  Lt.  Cassin  to  see  his  ward  safe  aboard  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  good  as  his  word  he  produced  the  new  recruit  at 
the  appointed  hour.  At  this  moment  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Helby  was  drunk,  even  by  his  own  defini¬ 
tion;  and  his  condition,  no  doubt,  bore  testimony  to  his 

10  James’  Naval  Occurences,  page  241,  gives  an  account  of 
recruiting  in  Boston  for  the  Chesapeake  before  her  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  Shannon.  In  this  case  the  men  were  apparently 
taken  aboard  directly. 

“He  declares  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Chesapeake’s  crew, 
as  was  very  customary  in  the  service,  re-entered;  that  to  fill 
up  her  compliment,  four  houses  of  rendezvous  were  opened; 
that  the  moment  a  man  declared  himself  a  candidate,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  dollar,  and  accompanied  an  officer  to  the  ship;  where 
he  was  examined  as  to  his  knowledge  of  seamanship,  age, 
muscular  strength,  etc.  by  a  board  of  officers,  consisting  of  the 
master,  surgeon,  and  others;  that  if  approved,  he  signed  the 
articles  and  remained  where  he  was;  if  rejected,  returned  home 
with  a  dollar  in  his  pocket;  that  frequently,  out  of  five  boat¬ 
loads  of  men  that  would  go  off  to  the  ship  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  three  would  come  back,  not  eligible.” 
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latest  adventures.  It  is  further  possible  that  he  was  sod¬ 
den,  half  naked,  and  certainly  penniless,  as  he  was  oblipjed 
to  reckon  with  his  landlord.” 

Elizabeth  Bo'vvman’s  deposition  states  “that  he  was 
compelled  against  his  inclination  to  go  on  board  the  Hor¬ 
net”  which  was  highly  probable,  and  equally  so  in  the 
case  of  the  receiving  ship.  Little  ceremony  was  used  in 
conveying  drunken  sailors  aboard  these  receiving  ships; 
and,  if  conscious,  the  men  would  naturally  resist  being 
tossed  into  the  Ixtttom  of  the  small  boat  which  was  to 
carry  them  aboard  ship.  So  here  again^  there  appears  to 
be  no  contradiction  in  the  depositions  of  Helby  and  his 
wife. 

William  Ilelby  gives  no  description  of  the  gunboat 
which  was  receiving  for  the  Hornet,  but  at  that  time  this 
class  of  vessel  reflected  little  credit  on  the  Government. 
One  account  is  preserved  in  the  excellent  autobiography 
of  Samiiel  Holbrook,  who  served  as  carpenter’s  mate  dur¬ 
ing  the  War  of  1812.  It  is  illuminating  and  fully  worth 
quoting,  even  if  not  a  model  of  English  prose,  for  the 
picture  it  gives  of  a  side  of  Navy  life  which  has  been  kept 
in  the  backgrotind.  Holbrook  writes  as  follows: 

“Accordingly  we  were  put  on  board  the  old  prize  ship 
Alert.  She  was  the  first  prize  taken  by  the  frigate  Essex, 
and  as  she  was  rather  old,  was  converted  into  a  receiving 
ship. 

11  Rules  and  Reflations,  and  Instructions  for  the  Naval 
Service  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  1818.  Regulations 
Relative  to  Recruiting,  No.  1,3,  p,  146. 

“That  seamen  should  be  rescued,  as  far  as  practicable,  from 
the  fangs  of  rapacious  landlords,  and  others,  who,  frequently 
taking  advantage  of  their  habits  of  intoxication,  and  generally 
unsuspicious  characters,  swindle  them  of  the  whole  amount 
advanced  to  them  by  the  recruiting  officer,  and  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  seamen  and  the  service  generally,  leave  them  in  a  naked 
and  destitute  condition  at  the  time  of  their  appearance  on 
board.  To  prevent  these  practices,  recruiting  officers  should 
be  directed  never  to  deliver  the  advance  into  the  hands  of  any 
other  than  the  man  enlisted ;  to  use  every  argument  to  induce 
all  persons  enlisting  to  repair  on  board  the  receiving  ship  with 
his  clothing;  in  which  case  he  should  be  authorized  to  make 
the  customary  advance  without  taking  security,  and  he  should 
be  particularly  directed  to  attend  to  collecting  and  sending  on 
board  all  the  clothing  and  other  effects  of  seamen  and  others, 
entered  for  the  service,  and  take  every  means  in  his  power  to 
render  the  service  as  pleasing  as  possible.” 
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“When  I  first  went  on  board  this  filthy  tub  my  heart 
sank  within  me.  I  thought  the  gunboat  was  the  filthiest 
thing  that  floated,  but  as  the  saying  goes,  she  was  not  a 
circumstance  to  the  old  Alert. 

“As  a  general  thing,  order  and  discipline  are  seldom 
found  to  prevail  to  any  extent  on  board  of  a  receiving 
ship.  In  some  cases  they  are  commanded  by  some  old 
worn-out  or  super-annuated  naval  officer,  whose  energy, 
if  he  ever  had  any,  has  entirely  gone  out.  Or  perhaps 
the  command  is  given  to  some  dissipated  fellow  who  does 
not  know  how  to  treat  men.  And  then  the  seamen  who 
are  put  on  board  these  dismal  abodes,  are  constantly  shift¬ 
ing;  some  probably  do  not  remain  twenty  four  hours.  So 
there  is  but  little  opportunity  for  establishing  any  perma¬ 
nent  rules  and  regulations  on  board  a  receiving  ship, 
whatever  may  be  the  disposition  of  the  commander. 

“At  the  time  I  was  on  board  the  Alert  she  was  com¬ 
manded  by  a  drunken  tyrannical  master’s  mate. 

“I  had  hardly  stepped  from  the  ladder,  when  close  by 
me,  this  master’s  mate  knocked  a  man  down  for  not  touch¬ 
ing  his  hat  when  he  passed  him.  Everything  was  in  the 
utmost  disorder;  men  were  drunk  and  roaring  about  the 
deck,  and  away  forward,  in  a  hole  which  they  called  the 
sick  bay,  were  some  dozen  miserable  creatures.  One  was 
raving  in  a  paroxysm  of  delirium  tremens;  there  were 
ten  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption,  and  could  not  live 
many  hours,  and  several  with  fever  and  diarrhoea.  And 
such  a  smell! 

“There  were  about  two  hundred  men  and  boys  on  board 
this  ship,  who  had  been  recruited  for  the  Flying  Squadron. 

“The  weather  was  very  cold  and  stormy,  and  many  of 
these  poor  fellows  had  sold  every  article  of  clothing,  ex¬ 
cept  what  they  stood  in,  for  rum.  Hence  they  were 
unprotected  from  the  weather.  The  ration  of  a  half  pint 
of  raw  whisky  was  served  to  each  man  at  seven  and  a  half 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  scarcely  a  dozen  out  of  the 
whole  crew  that  had  a  blanket  or  a  bed.  The  government 
furnished  them  with  a  hammock,  and  many  kept  them¬ 
selves  too  drunk  to  hang  them  up,  and  would  lie  down 
and  sleep  upon  the  wet  deck;  then  followed  severe  colds. 
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which  often  terminated  in  consumption,  fever,  and  death. 
But  the  half  pint  of  raw  whisky  in  the  morning  gav«‘ 
them  new  life  for  a  short  time,  and  then  they  were  down 
again. 

“One  morning  a  dead  man  was  found  on  the  berth 
deck,  near  the  main  hatch.  The  poor  fellow  had  died 
during  the  night,  probably  from  exposure,  as  he  possessed 
neither  bed  nor  clothing.  It  appeared  that  there  was  no 
one  on  whom  the  duty  of  taking  proper  care  of  the  corpse 
devolved,  so  it  lay  there  all  that  day,  frozen  stiff.”’ ^ 

Once  aboard  the  Hornet,  although  not  wholly  to  his 
liking,  Helby  must  have  found  things  quite  different,  but 
a  description  of  life  aboard  a  sloop  of  war  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Nor  is  the  rest  of  Helby’s 
history  material  to  this  case  which  is  limited  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  recruiting.  Helby,  through  his  deposition, 
has  wholly  by  accident  preserved  for  us  valuable  facts 
relative  to  recruiting  in  1811,  and  has  officially  estab¬ 
lished  the  use  of  the  landlord  system  by  the  United  States 
Navy  in  that  year. 

12  See  page  86,  Holbrook  Autobiography. 


JOHN  COGSWELL’S  GRANT  AND  SOME  OF 
THE  HOUSES  THEREON,  1636-1839. 


With  Special  Reference  to  the  Jonathan  Cogswell 
House,  Which  Stands  at  the  End  of  Spring  Street, 
Essex,  Massachusetts. 


By  Nina  Fletcher  Little. 


The  history  of  the  Cogswell  Grant  really  begins  in  the 
town  of  Leigh,  county  of  Wiltshire,  England,  in  1592, 
for  in  that  year  was  born  John  Cogswell,  son  of  Edward 
and  Alice  Cogswell,  who,  when  he  reached  the  age  of 
forty-three  years,  was  to  set  sail  for  America,  there  to 
found  the  family  which  bears  his  name.  In  1615  he 
married  Elizabeth  Thompson,  and  on  May  23,  1635,  they 
and  their  eight  children  left  Bristol,  England,  on  the 
ship  Angel  Gabriel,  bound  for  New  England.  John  is 
said  to  have  been  a  manufacturer  of  woolen  cloth  and 
was  apparently  a  man  of  some  means,  as  he  brought  with 
him  a  considerable  amount  of  household  goods  and  also 
several  servants.  With  the  Cogswells  on  the  Angel 
Gabriel  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  father  and  grand¬ 
father  of  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather,  famous  Boston 
divines,  also  John  and  Thomas  Burnham,  who  settled 
here  in  Chebacco.  On  August  14th  the  ship  arrived  at 
the  Isle  of  Shoals,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  arose 
a  storm,  the  traces  of  which  remained  for  many  years. 
The  Angel  Gabriel  went  to  pieces,  and  “100  passengers, 
23  seamen,  23  cows  and  heyfers,  3  sucking  calves  and 
mares”  were  washed  ashore  on  the  beach  at  Pemaquid. 
Here  John  left  his  family  while  he  went  to  Boston  and 
made  arrangements  with  a  Captain  Gallup  to  transport 
him  and  his  wife  and  children  to  the  newly  settled  town 
of  Ipswich.^ 

In  1636  John  received  two  grants  from  the  town.  One 
of  these  was  a  plot  of  ground,  “Upon  part  whereof  ye  sd 
John  Cogswell  hath  built  an  house.”"  This  lot  was  in 
the  center  of  Ipswich,  and  probably  actually  contained 
(152) 


Large  barn  of  nineteenth  century  construction  Small  barn  ell  probably  contemporary  with  the  house 
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about  twelve  acres.®  The  second  grant  was  one  of  three 
hundred  acres  and  is  entered  in  the  original  Book  of 
Grants,  from  which  I  copied  it,  in  these  words,  “Granted 
to  IMr.  John  Cogswell  300  acres  of  land  at  the  further 
Chebokoe,  having  the  river  on  the  southeast,  land  of 
William  White  on  the  northwest,  and  the  creek  coming 
out  of  the  river  toward  William  White’s  farm  on  the 
northeast.  Bounded  also  on  the  west  with  a  creek  and 
a  little  brook.”^  The  western  boundary  of  this  land  was 
what  is  now  the  main  road  from  Ipswich  to  Gloucester, 
also  the  brook  in  back  of  the  old  cemetery.  The  Essex 
River  flowed  on  the  south  and  east,  and  a  creek  made  the 
northeastern  boundary.  The  boundaries  of  the  original 
grant  have  changed  amazingly  little  in  300  years,  and 
most  of  the  land  is  still  contained  in  the  property  owned 
by  i^fr.  David  Choate  and  ourselves. 

John  Cogswell  died  in  1660,  and  the  question  of  the 
exact  location  of  his  house  during  the  thirty-three  years 
of  his  life  in  Ipswich  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty. 
The  Cogawell  Family  History  states  that  “sometime  in 
1636  he  put  up  a  log  house  and  removed  to  further  Che¬ 
bokoe  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.”®  The  deeds 
of  land  which  passed  between  him  and  his  sons  do  not 
seem  to  bear  out  this  statement. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  generation  of  Cogswells, 
giving  particular  attention  to  John’s  two  sons,  William, 
born  in  England  in  1610,  and  John,  Jr.,  bom  in  1622. 
On  November  30,  1651,  John,  Sr.,  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife,  deeded  to  their  son  William  a  parcel  of  ground  con¬ 
taining  60  acres,  which  was  bounded  on  the  southeast  by 
Chebacco  River,  and  one  corner  of  which  was  “upon  son 
William’s  barn.”®  This  is  the  first  mention  that  I  have 
found  of  a  building  on  the  Grant,  and  for  reasons  which 
will  appear  later,  I  believe  that  this  deed  to  William 
embraced  the  lot  where  the  present  house  now  stands,  and 
that  he  had  his  house  upon  this  very  site. 

A  few  davs  after  this  deed  was  executed,  John,  Sr.  and 
Elizabeth  deeded  to  their  younger  son  John,  Jr.  60  acres 
of  land,  “In  consideration  that  he  hath  yielded  to  me  all 
his  right  unto  the  house  and  lands  at  the  Falls.’”^  This 
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property  was  given  to  Cornelius  Waldo,  husband  of  their 
daughter  Hannah.®  Almost  immediately  John,  Jr.  sold 
his  60  acres  to  his  brother  William,®  and  then  six  years 
later,  on  February  16,  1657  we  find  a  most  interesting 
deed.  “I  John  Cogswell  (Sr.)  having  been  granted  by 
the  Town  300  acres,  whereas  I  have  granted  part  of  said 
farme  to  John  who  sold  to  William,  and  part  to  William, 
in  consideration  of  230  pounds  of  currant  money  of  New 
England,  have  sold  my  whole  farm  (except  12  acres  for¬ 
merly  sold  to  Roger  Hascall)  to  said  William  Cogswell.”^® 
Here  we  see  practically  the  whole  of  the  original  grant 
transferred  by  John,  Sr.  to  his  son  William.  There  is 
no  mention  of  any  house,  however,  and  I  believe  that  the 
only  houses  on  the  Grant  were  William’s  on  his  first  60 
acres,  and  possibly  his  brother  John,  Jr.’s.  John,  Sr.’s 
inventory  at  his  death  in  1669  mentions  “A  house,  barn, 
and  10  acres  of  upland  etc.”  and  a  small  amount  of  house¬ 
hold  goods.”  This  was  a  small  holding  of  property  and 
if  it  had  been  on  the  big  grant  it  would  have  belonged  to 
William,  and  so  would  not  have  appeared  in  John’s  in¬ 
ventory.  Therefore  I  presume  that  he  lived  on  the  small 
grant  in  the  town  of  Ipswich  where  we  know  that  at  one 
time  he  did  build  a  house. 

Returning  now  to  Chebacco,  let  us  see  what  we  can 
find  out  about  John,  Jr.  and  William,  the  second  genera¬ 
tion  of  Cogswells  on  the  Grant.  John,  Jr.  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  farming,  and  in  1651  he  leased  of  the  feofees  of 
the  grammar  school  the  neck  beyond  Chebacco  River  and 
the  rest  of  the  ground  up  to  Gloucester  line.  The  lease 
was  to  be  to  him  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  an  annuity  of  14  pounds,  to  be  paid  in  but¬ 
ter,  pork  and  corn.^^  He  made  no  disposition  of  this 
lease  in  his  will,  but  in  his  inventory  it  was  valued  at 
100  pounds,”*  and  his  heirs  retained  some  connection 
with  it  for  many  years.  At  various  times  there  were  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  the  tenants  of  the  farm  and  these  were 
finally  carried  into  court  in  1729,  and  the  Town  received 
100  pounds  from  Gifford  Cogswell,  John,  Jr.’s  grandson, 
“On  account  of  charges  at  law  abt  the  School  Farm.”^® 

John,  Jr.’s  wife  died  in  1652,  and  leaving  his  three 
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children  in  care  of  his  sister,  Hannah  Cogswell  Waldo, 
he  left  for  a  visit  to  England,  but  died  on  the  passage 
home.  His  son,  John,  3rd,  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle 
William,  and  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  old  he  sued 
his  uncle  for  an  account  of  the  estate  of  his  father.*'*  A 
long  legal  battle  followed,  and  from  the  records  of  the 
Essex  County  Quarterly  Courts,  we  can  glean  some  inter¬ 
esting  facts  about  the  early  days  of  the  Grant.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  written  to  his  parents  from  London  before  his  death, 
John,  Jr.  says,  “I  pray  Father  and  Mother,  be  careful 
of  the  little  corn,  cattle,  goods,  and  m}*^  house  and  land 
that  it  be  not  forfeited,  for  I  am  in  a  very  sad  condition 
here,  and  have  nothing  to  pay  my  debts  withall,  but  what 
is  in  your  hands.”*®  During  the  lawsuit  before  men¬ 
tioned,*®  W.  Eoper  deposed  that  he  was  employed  by 
John,  Jr.  to  build  this  house;  that  it  was  well  furnished 
with  household  stuff,  pewter,  brass,  three  feather  beds, 
and  a  flock  bed.  There  were  two  good  feather  beds  on 
which  they  lay  before  they  came  into  the  great  house. 
This  would  suggest  that  there  had  been  a  smaller  abode 
previously.  Also  in  the  house  was  plate,  silver  spoons, 
and  brass  pans  for  milk,  “Sometimes  used  to  cool  wort 
in.”  About  this  house  raged  much  of  the  battle  between 
John,  3rd  and  his  uncle  William.  One  of  the  neighbors, 
Robert  Cross,  testified  that  when  young  John  took  pos¬ 
session  of  his  land  the  house  and  barn  were  tenantable, 
but  William  Story  deposed  that  it  was  in  very  bad  con¬ 
dition,  that  cattle  passed  through  and  people  were  afraid 
it  would  fall  down  on  them.  In  1674  William  repaired 
the  house  and  barn  by  “groundselling”  and  charged  it  to 
his  nephew’s  account.  Young  John  objected  to  the 
charges,  and  a  neighbor  (John  Colman)  testified  that  he 
had  lived  21  years  near  the  house  in  controversy  and  that 
it  had  never  been  “groundselled”  until  John  had  done  it 
himself,  and  that  the  barn  was  only  repaired  when  Wil¬ 
liam  wanted  to  store  some  corn  in  it,  and  then  he  would 
put  up  a  board  to  stop  a  hole,  or  a  little  thatch  with  straw. 
The  entry  for  “thatching  and  boarding  the  barn”  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives.  This  is  an 
interesting  reference  to  the  actual  use  of  thatch  for  roof- 
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ing,  as  although  the  marshes  along  the  river  in  this  vici¬ 
nity  are  often  referred  to  as  “thatch  banks”  it  is  not 
thought  that  thatching  as  it  is  known  in  England  was 
ever  much  used  in  New'  England.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing  just  where  this  “great  house”  of  John,  Jr.’s  stood 
or  what_  happened  to  it.  In  one  of  the  depositions  it  is 
stated  that  it  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  so  it 
no  doubt  was  located  somewhere  on  the  Grant.  As  it  was 
evidently  in  poor  condition  in  1675  when  John,  3rd 
brought  suit  against  his  uncle,  it  probably  soon  disap¬ 
peared.  His  inventory  taken  in  1724  mentions  no  real 
estate,^"  although  he  and  his  wife  Margaret  GiflFord  of 
Lynn  probably  lived  in  Ipswich.'*  His  son,  John,  4th, 
died  possessed  of  65  acres  of  land  with  dwelling  house, 
barn  and  orchard,  and  two  woodlots  worth  368  pounds.'” 
This  was  somewhere  in  Chebacco,  but  probably  not  on 
the  Grant. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  w'e  know  that  William 
Cogswell  had  a  barn  on  the  Grant  in  1651  (although  the 
first  actual  mention  of  his  house  is  in  1657),^”  in  which 
year  his  father  deeded  him  his  first  60  acres.  As  he  had 
l)een  married  in  1649  to  Susanna  Haw'kes  of  Charlestown, 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  he  had  a  house  also  by  this  date. 
At  the  death  of  his  brother  John,  Jr.  in  1653,  William 
and  his  father  became  legal  guardians  of  his  nephew  and 
two  nieces,  and  it  is  interesting  to  read  his  own  account, 
taken  from  the  Court  records,  of  how  he  attended  to  their 
education.  The  following  paragraph  also  proves  that  he 
and  his  father  each  had  separate  houses  at  this  date :  “In 

1653  and  1654  we  kept  a  school  dame  in  my  Father’s 
house  to  teach  my  brother  Cogswell’s  children,  and  after 

1654  to  Sept.  1659  we  endeavored  to  teach  these  children 
in  reading.  In  Sept.  1659  my  Father  and  the  rest  of 
his  family  came  and  lived  in  the  house  with  me  until  .  .  . 
1660,  and  the  rest  of  their  employment  was  to  teach  the 
children  to  write  and  read.  From  1660  to  1663  I  had  a 
man  lived  with  me  which  I  gave  12  pounds  a  year  unto 
that  could  write  and  read,  and  I  added  to  his  wages  8  or 
10  shillings  and  allowed  him  time  to  perfect  John  in  his 
writing.”^'  Another  entry  which  gives  a  glimpse  of  a 
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boy’s  life  in  the  l7th  century  is  the  following:  “When 
John  3rd  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  he  had  to  sweep  the  house, 
tend  the  children,  wash  the  dishes,  milk  the  cows,  and 
clean  the  cattle  at  Mr.  William  Cogswell’s.”^^ 

Until  1698  the  main  road  from  Ipswich  to  Gloucester 
left  the  present  road  by  the  Lane  farm,  crossed  the  high 
fields,  and  came  through  Strawberry  Lane,  and  from  there 
passed  the  site  of  the  present  house  and  went  straight 
down  to  the  River.^^“  In  1656  the  town  of  Ipswich  ar¬ 
ranged  with  William  for  the  use  of  this  road.  The  entry 
appears  in  the  Town  Records,  but  apparently  no  deed 
was  ever  filed  in  the  Registry  in  Salem.  “Granted  to 
William  Cogswell  in  full  satisfaction  for  the  highway 
through  his  father’s  and  his  farm,  three  acres  and  a  half 
of  land  joining  to  Thomas  Bishop’s  land  on  the  back  side 
of  his  farm.  .  .  .  Also  agreed  with  William  Cogswell  to 
keep  a  ferry  on  Chebacco  River,  for  which  he  is  to  have 
two  pence  a  person  for  everyone  he  carries  over.”**  If 
his  house  stood  on  our  site,  it  backed  directly  on  the  main 
road,  and  was  most  conveniently  located  for  the  operation 
of  a  ferry  at  the  foot  of  the  slope.  This  ferry  was 
replaced  by  a  horse  bridge  in  1666.^'*  In  the  Ipswich 
records  for  the  year  1698  appears  the  first  hint  of  the 
present  highway  to  Gloucester  by  a  bridge  built  over  the 
marshes.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Town  of  Ipswich 
should  purchase  the  marsh,  build  the  bridge,  and  gravel 
the  highway,  if  it  would  please  Gloucester  to  provide  the 
timber  for  building.^® 

“In  1665  such  inroads  had  been  made  upon  the  oaks 
and  other  valuable  trees  that  the  Town  of  Ipswich  ordered 
the  Selectmen  to  issue  a  permit  before  a  tree  could  be 
cut.”^*  Subsequent  to  this  order  there  are  some  valuable 
“felling”  permits  in  the  Town  records. 

By  1668  William  Cogswell  was  almost  fifty  years  old; 
he  had  ten  children  of  his  own,  and  in  addition  had  been 
the  guardian  of  his  brother’s  three  children.  He  had 
acquired  his  father’s  entire  original  grant  of  300  acres, 
to  which  he  had  added  slightly,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  community.  He  was  largely 
instrumental  in  persuading  the  General  Court  to  allow 
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Chebacco  to  become  a  separate  parish,  and  he  gave  the 
land  on  which  the  first  Meeting  House  was  erected. 
About  this  time  he  must  have  enlarged  his  outbuildings 
and  improved  his  home  lot  for  the  following  “felling 
grants”  appear  in  the  Town  Records:  “1668,  to  Mr. 
Cogswell,  liberty  to  fell  timber  for  the  end  of  a  barn,  for 
an  outhouse,  and  2  trees  for  planks  for  a  barn  floor,  and 
for  200  rayles  and  posts  for  a  yard  by  his  house,  and  a 
tree  for  stakes  for  hedging.”  “1770,  William  Cogswell 
granted  liberty  to  fell  trees  for  4,000  foot  of  boards.” 
The  Town  was  strict,  however,  in  checking  up  on  any 
trees  cut  without  permission,  as  witness  the  following, 
“Wm  Story  informed  the  Selectmen  that  Wm.  Cogswell 
hath  felled  seven  white  oaks  without  leave,  the  Constable 
is  ordered  to  distrain  him  of  10  shillings  for  every  tree, 
according  to  Town  order.”^® 

For  fifty  years  the  300  acres  of  the  original  grant  were 
held  intact,  but  in  1687  William,  approaching  three  score 
years  and  ten,  decided  to  divide  his  land  just  as  his  father 
had  done  many  years  before.  Accordingly  he  executed 
deeds  for  different  parts  of  the  property  to  each  of  his 
four  sons,  the  land  not  becoming  legally  theirs,  however, 
until  after  the  death  of  him  and  his  wife. 

To  William,  the  eldest  son,  he  gave  “several  parcels,” 
one  of  them,  according  to  Mr.  Choate  in  the  Essex  Echo, 
being  on  the  present  Lane  farm,  and  the  others  being  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  whole  property  toward  Point  of 
Rocks. 

To  John  he  gave  land  between  the  Ipswich  road  and 
Spring  Street  and  in  this  deed  Spring  Street  is  laid  out 
for  the  first  time  as  a  highway  to  this  farm.  “I  Wm. 
Cogswell  grant  to  son  John  land  bounded  on  the  north¬ 
west  and  west  by  Ipswich  common,  to  a  white  oak  tree 
where  the  gate  hangs,  and  a  rod  beyond,  which  rod  in 
breadth  shall  be  reserved  in  length  to  Jonathan’s  land  for 
a  perpetual  highway  for  the  common  benefit  of  those  that 
shall  dwell  upon  my  farm.”®® 

To  Adam  he  gave  all  the  property  to  the  south  of  Spring 
Street  and  in  this  deed  he  also  reserved  an  area  round 
the  spring  in  these  words,  “Also  at  the  west  corner  of 
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this  parcel  o£  land  shall  be  reserved  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
of  land  about  the  spring  for  a  watering  place  in  com¬ 
mon. 

To  his  son  Jonathan  he  gave  his  dwelling  house  and 
80  acres.  As  this  deed  is  of  great  interest  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  farm,  I  shall  quote  it  more  fully  than  the 
previous  ones.  “In  consideration  of  my  promise  unto  my 
son  Jonathan  upon  marriage,  have  given  a  parcel  of  land 
containing  four  score  acres,  to-gether  with  all  housing, 
outhousing,  barns  and  malt  house  that  are  or  shall  be 
upon  said  four  score  acres.  Which  said  land  is  bounded 
on  the  west  corner  by  a  red  oak  marked,  and  from  thence 
along  the  dam  before  the  farmhouse  to  the  end  of  the 
creek  by  Chebacco  River,  ye  south  corner.  So  down  the 
river,  to  ye  mouth  of  ye  creek  commonly  called  Hog 
creek.  And  so  along  ye  creek  to  a  stake  standing  there, 
being  east  corner.  And  from  thence  on  a  straight  line  to 
a  stake  in  the  fresh  meadow  being  north  corner.  And 
from  thence  straight  to  the  red  oak  aforementioned.  Also 
my  son  Jonathan  shall  have  liberty  of  egress  and  regress 
through  my  other  lands,  and  convenient  highways  with¬ 
out  purchase,  as  his  needs  shall  require,  for  ye  improve¬ 
ment  of  ye  premises,  he  and  his  heirs  forever.  I  do  here¬ 
by  reserve  to  myself  and  beloved  wife  Susanna,  during 
the  time  of  our  natural  life,  and  the  longer  liver  of  us, 
the  sole  approvement  of  the  aforesaid  fore  score  acres 
and  housing,  but  at  the  death  of  me  and  my  present  wife 
Susanna,  and  not  till  then,  the  whole  premises  afore  men¬ 
tioned  shall  be  said  J onathans.  ...  At  my  death  it  shall 
lie  lawful  my  son  Jonathan  to  possess,  actually  occupy 
and  improve  said  gift  of  land,  to  have  and  hold  quietly 
and  peaceably,  to  enjoy  with  a  share  of  commonage  with 
the  rest  of  his  brothers.”®^ 

You  will  have  noted  that  the  location  of  William’s 
farmhouse  is  placed  by  the  mention  of  the  dam  before  it, 
and  of  the  creek  leading  from  the  dam  to  the  river.  A 
dam  still  spans  the  marsh  here  in  front  of  the  house,  con¬ 
necting  with  the  creek  which  is  mentioned  in  the  deed. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other  bounds  of  Jona¬ 
than’s  property,  and  the  fact  that  the  house  would  have 
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fronted  on  the  dam  and  backed  directly  on  the  main  road 
to  Gloucester,  it  seems  a  certainty  that  William’s  house 
stood,  at  least  in  1688,  on  or  about  the  same  site  that 
this  house  occupies  today.  If,  as  tradition  records,  his 
house  was  up  near  the  first  Meeting  House,  he  may  have 
given  that  house  to  his  son  William,  and  built  a  new 
house  down  here  sometime  before  his  deed  to  Jonathau. 
Mention  of  this  dam  as  a  boundary  is  contained  in  three 
later  deeds,  once  in  1754  when  part  of  Adam’s  land  was 
sold  to  the  Choate  family,*®  again  in  1839  when  this 
farm  was  transferred  to  the  Eoyds,*^  and  in  our  own 
deed  of  1937.** 

Particular  interest  also  attaches  to  the  malt-house  as 
one  of  the  buildings  on  William’s  farm.  Mr.  Crowell’s 
history  of  Essex  tells  us  that  there  was  an  oven  at  one 
end  of  the  building,  above  which,  on  a  lattice  was  spread 
a  large  hair  cloth  or  malt  screen.  Upon  this  the  barley 
was  laid  to  dry.  It  was  then  carried  to  a  mill  at  the  other 
end  of  the  house,  and  after  grinding  became  malt.*®  Wal¬ 
nut  wood  was  used  as  fuel  for  the  kilns,*’^  and  in  1651 
mention  is  made  of  walnut  trees  on  the  Grant.*®  Soon 
after  we  came  here  we  discovered  an  old  mill  stone  be¬ 
hind  the  house,  half  buried  in  the  ground.  It  was  not 
imtil  we  found  this  deed  that  we  realized  that  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  grinding  stones  from  William’s  17th 
century  malt-house,  which  perhaps  stood  on  that  very 
spot.  The  stone  has  been  left  just  as  when  found. 

The  next  document  of  importance  in  connection  with 
this  farm  is  William  Cogswell’s  will,  dated  the  fifth  day 
of  August,  1696.*®  Following  the  uncommon  practice 
of  writing  the  entire  will  in  his  own  hand,  it  is  now  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  decipher,  by  reason  of  the  wording, 
spelling,  and  penmanship,  which  are  of  true  17th  century 
type!  It  was  not  until  I  had  obtained  a  photostat  copy 
and  worked  over  it  for  several  weeks  that  I  was  able  to 
gather  the  main  facts  of  its  contents.  As  I  suspected, 
however,  it  was  well  worth  the  effort.  Further  small  par¬ 
cels  of  land  were  given  to  William,  Jr.,  Adam,  and  John, 
but  “to  my  son  Jonathan,  no  share  of  said  land,  because 
he  had  a  bigger  share  of  my  other  lands  than  the  rest  of 
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his  brothers.”  To  his  daughters  he  left  all  of  his  house¬ 
hold  goods,  except  small  but  important  items  to  each  of 
his  sons:  “To  William,  my  crane  and  andirons,  and  his 
son  Edward  to  have  the  andirons  after  him.  Also  my 
long  iron  spit,  and  the  iron  of  the  cart  wheels.  To  John, 
my  lesser  fouling  piece,  my  sword  and  belt,  my  timber 
chain  and  my  cart  and  wheels.  To  Adam  an  iron  cittel 
that  was  lent  to  him,  also  a  pair  of  iron  cart  wheels  and 
chain.” 

To  Jonathan,  of  course,  went  the  ownership  of  the 
house  after  his  father’s  death,  and  the  items  left  to  him 
in  the  will  are  significant,  “To  Jonathan,  my  iron  crane, 
my  long  ladder  which  stands  against  the  house,  my  malt 
screen  and  measures,  my  bushel,  half  bushel  and  peack.” 

The  inventory  of  William’s  estate  which  was  filed  with 
the  will  mentions  three  parcels  of  land,  but  no  houses  or 
buildings  of  any  kind,  ^his  would  indicate  that  he  had 
only  the  one  house  which  would  legally  become  Jona¬ 
than’s  at  his  death,  and  so  would  not  appear  as  part  of 
William’s  estate.  In  the  inventory  are  mentioned  articles 
in  the  following  rooms:  “Ye  parlor,  parlor  chamber, 
west  chamber,  and  the  seler.”  There  may  have  been  other 
rooms  not  listed,  undoubtedly  there  was  a  kitchen.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  this  affords  us  the  only  description,  meagre  as 
it  is,  of  the  one  house  that  we  know  positively  stood  on 
the  Grant  in  the  17th  century. 

Leaving  Jonathan’s  inheritance  for  the  moment,  let  us 
see  if  there  are  any  records  of  the  houses  lived  in  by  his 
three  brothers  after  they  came  into  possession  of  their 
share  of  the  Grant  after  William’s  death  in  1700.  Frankly 
I  have  not  been  able  to  prove  very  much  to  my  own  satis¬ 
faction  from  the  tangle  of  deeds  at  the  Salem  Registry. 
Mr.  Choate,  in  the  Essex  Echo  for  December,  1908,  says 
that  William,  Jr.  was  given  land  on  the  present  Lane 
farm,  and  that  the  house  in  back,  which  has  now  disap¬ 
peared,  was  originally  a  Cogswell  house  and  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Cogswells  to  Thomas  Choate  about  1750. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  deed,  but  if  Mr.  Choate 
is  correct,  this  may  have  been  the  house  built  and  lived 
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in  by  William,  Jr.^®  after  his  marriage  to  Martha  Emer¬ 
son  in  1685.'*^  The  inventory  of  his  estate'*^  taken  at 
his  death  in  1708  shows  him  to  have  been  perhaps  the 
largest  land  holder  of  the  four  brothers.  It  lists  among 
other  things,  “70  acres  of  upland  and  marsh,  the  home¬ 
stead  in  Chebacco  with  housing  of  all  sorts  valued  at  243 
pounds.  26  acres  of  land  at  ye  neck  and  point  of  rocks, 
and  in  addition,  60  acres  at  Ix>blolly  Cove,  (now  part  of 
Rockport),  mills  in  Gloucester,  and  %  part  of  Little 
River  Saw  Mill.”  His  house  contained  a  parlor  and 
chamber,  kitchen  and  chamber,  and  porch  chamber.  This 
last  usually  referred  to  the  space  over  the  built-on  en¬ 
trance  hall.  Old  pictures  of  the  house  show  it  to  have 
been  a  salt-box,  but,  if  it  ever  had  a  porch,  it  had  been 
removed  in  later  years. 

Adam  Cogswell  was  given  land  to  the  south  of  Spring 
Street,  and  his  house  no  doubt  stood  where  the  Choate 
house  now  stands.^®  Adam  owned  two  dwelling  houses 
when  he  died,'*^  but  he  had  given  the  original  homestead 
to  his  son  William,^®  and  in  William’s  will  of  1719  he 
mentions  “Dwelling  house  with  homestead  of  lands  re¬ 
maining  from  deed  of  gift  of  my  father.”**  Parts  of 
Adam’s  property  were  sold  to  the  Choate  family  in  1743,*'^ 
1754,**  and  1757,*®  by  deeds  which  mention  the  spring, 
and  also  the  dam  which  was  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Adam’s  original  gift  of  land.  Thomas  Choate  came  to 
own  at  least  part  of  the  original  Adam  Cogswell  house, 
as  in  his  will  of  1773  he  bequeaths  his  interest  in  it  to 
his  four  sons.®®  Rev.  John  Cleaveland,  long  pastor  of  the 
Chebacco  church,  lived  in  this  old  house  for  many  years, 
and  after  his  death  Mr.  David  Choate  took  it  down  and 
erected  the  present  house  early  in  the  19th  century.  One 
small  shed  room  is  said  to  have  been  part  of  the  original 
house.®* 

To  John  was  given  land  between  this  farm  and  the 
main  road.  For  the  location  of  his  house  I  have  to  rely 
again  on  the  Essex  Echo  which  says  that  it  stood,  “On 
the  northeast  side  of  Turtle  Pond  Lane  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  oblong  field  containing  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
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ground.”  The  house  was  taken  down  early  in  the  19th 
century,  and  the  cellar  hole  filled  in  about  1825,®^  John’s 
inventory,  at  his  death  in  1710,  lists  housings,  lands, 
commonage  rights,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  600  pounds.®*  In 
this  house  was  born  John’s  son  William,  who  in  1732 
built  the  gambrel-roofed  house  on  the  main  road  which 
many  will  remember  as  lived  in  by  the  Cogswell  family 
until  comparatively  recent  times.®* 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  houses  of  William,  Adam, 
and  John,  we  will  return  to  this  farm  which  was  given 
to  the  fourth  son  Jonathan.  He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  held  a  Captain’s  commission,  and  this  interest  in 
law  and  military  matters  was  inherited  by  his  son  and 
grandson.  We  know  that  Captain  Jonathan  inherited 
William’s  house  upon  the  latter’s  death  in  1700.  But 
unfortunately  when  Jonathan  himself  died  in  1717  no 
inventory  was  made  of  his  estate,  so  we  have  no  details 
of  his  property  as  we  have  of  his  three  brothers.  That 
he  added  to  the  land  given  him  by  his  father  we  know, 
because  he  mentions  in  his  will®®  a  half  part  of  Cross 
Island,  salt  marsh  bought  of  John  Burnham,  and  one 
common  right  in  the  undivided  lands  in  Gloucester.  He 
left  considerable  sums  of  money  to  each  of  his  six  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  bequeathed  the  entire  remaining  property  to  his 
beloved  son,  eTonathan,  Jr.,  but  there  was  no  description 
of  land  or  buildings. 

During  the  18th  century  the  Cogswells,  in  common 
with  many  of  the  well-to-do  families  in  this  vicinity,  kept 
negro  and  Indian  slaves.  Although  these  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  father  to  son  with  other  household  posses¬ 
sions,  nevertheless  they  are  always  referred  to  in  the  old 
wills  as  servants,  never  as  slaves.  Adam  Cogswell’s  in¬ 
ventory®®  mentions  a  negro  man  and  woman,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Jonathan  left  to  his  wife  in  1717  a  negro  boy  Jack 
and  Indian  maid  Hell.®’^  Thomas  Wade’s  will  in  1737 
mentions,  “My  negro  girl  who  is  now  at  my  daughter 
Cogswell’s  and  I  account  her  at  40  pounds.”®®  There 
are  many  speculations  as  to  where  the  slaves  slept,  and  a 
fireplace  in  the  attic  of  the  Cogswell  house  on  the  main 
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and  after  his  death  Mr.  David  Choate  took  it  down  and 
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small  shed  room  is  said  to  have  been  part  of  the  original 
house.®* 
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ground.”  The  house  was  taken  down  early  in  the  19th 
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many  will  remember  as  lived  in  by  the  Cogswell  family 
until  comparatively  recent  times.  ®^ 
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and  held  a  Captain’s  commission,  and  this  interest  in 
law  and  military  matters  was  inherited  by  his  son  and 
grandson.  We  know  that  Captain  Jonathan  inherited 
William’s  house  upon  the  latter’s  death  in  1700.  But 
unfortunately  when  Jonathan  himself  died  in  1717  no 
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of  his  property  as  we  have  of  his  three  brothers.  That 
he  added  to  the  land  given  him  by  his  father  we  know, 
because  he  mentions  in  his  will®®  a  half  part  of  Cross 
Island,  salt  marsh  bought  of  John  Burnham,  and  one 
common  right  in  the  undivided  lands  in  Gloucester.  He 
left  considerable  sums  of  money  to  each  of  his  six  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  bequeathed  the  entire  remaining  property  to  his 
beloved  son,  Jonathan,  Jr.,  but  there  was  no  description 
of  land  or  buildings. 
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negro  and  Indian  slaves.  Although  these  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  father  to  son  with  other  household  posses¬ 
sions,  nevertheless  they  are  always  referred  to  in  the  old 
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ventory®®  mentions  a  negro  man  and  woman,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Jonathan  left  to  his  wife  in  1717  a  negro  boy  Jack 
and  Indian  maid  Hell.®’^  Thomas  Wade’s  will  in  1737 
mentions,  “My  negro  girl  who  is  now  at  my  daughter 
Cogswell’s  and  I  account  her  at  40  pounds.”®*  There 
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road  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  for  their  use.®®  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  used  the  lean-to  chamber  in  this  house, 
and  I  am  told  that  the  slave’s  bench  that  stood  in  front 
of  the  kitchen  fireplace  was  preserved  in  our  attic  imtil 
recent  years.®® 

Jonathan,  Jr.  was  born  in  1687,  the  same  year  that 
his  grandfather  William  divided  up  the  Grant.  He  is  of 
special  interest  to  us  as  we  believe  that  it  was  he  who 
took  down  the  old  house  and  built  the  present  one  in  its 
stead.  Just  when  this  was  done  we  have,  at  present,  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  chief 
events  of  Jonathan,  Jr.’s  life  seems  to  point  to  a  date  not 
far  from  1730.  Jonathan,  Sr.  died  in  1717,  and  three 
months  later  his  son  married  Hannah  Wiggins  of  Strat- 
ham,  N.  H.  A  year  later  their  son  was  born,  and  all 
seems  to  have  gone  quietly  until  1723  when  disaster  over¬ 
took  the  family,  and  Jonathan’s  wife,  young  son,  and 
mother  all  died  within  five  months  of  one  another.®®* 
For  the  next  seven  years  we  hear  nothing  of  him,  and 
then  in  July  of  1730  he  married  Elizabeth  Wade,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  prominent  Ipswich  family.®^  In  1733  he  was 
appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace,  an  important  civil  office. 
It  seems  fair  to  suppose  that  after  his  second  marriage, 
and  with  the  rapid  increase  of  his  family,  he  would  find 
the  simple  old  house  of  his  grandfather,  with  its  crude 
17th  century  interior,  too  small  and  cramped.  And  it 
seems  logical  that  he  would  build  himself  a  house  on  the 
same  site  utilizing  the  same  cellar,  the  same  mammoth 
chimney  with  its  four  large  fireplaces,  and  some  of  the 
old  timbers  and  boarding,  having,  however,  new-fashioned 
panelling  instead  of  the  plain  sheathing,  and  plastered 
walls  and  ceilings  in  place  of  the  exposed  framing  of  the 
earlier  period.  From  careful  examination  of  the  house 
we  believe  that  this  is  exactly  what  he  did,  and  I  will  go 
into  this  more  carefully  when  I  speak  of  the  construction 
of  the  present  house. 

In  1749  Elizabeth  Wade  Cogswell  died,  two  weeks  af¬ 
ter  the  birth  of  her  eleventh  child.  Jonathan,  Jr.  was 
not  long  in  following  her,  dying  on  April  2,  1752  at  the 


SOUTHEAST  LOWER  ROOM 

This  mid-eightf»enih  ceij,Uiry  coiling  wa*;  recently  iinrovered  It  had  never  been  plastered  until  about  1850 
Hand-made  spikes  for  drying  herbs  and  fruit  mav  be  seen  as  found  in  the  heavy  summer  beam 


OLD  KITCHEN  WITH  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  FIREPLACE  IN  END  CHIMNEY 
The  mantel  shelf  is  original  with  ihe  building  of  the  present  house,  circa  1730  •  1740 
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age  of  sixty-five  years.®^  Many  papers  were  filed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  settlement  of  his  estate,  and  so  we  may 
ascertain  certain  facts  about  the  family  and  the  farm 
during  the  next  ten  years.  The  most  interesting  docu¬ 
ment,  and  probably  the  most  important  in  connection  with 
this  house,  is  the  inventory  of  his  estate,  filed  in  1752.®® 
It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  inventories  that  I  have  ever 
had  the  good  luck  to  find,  as  it  lists  the  property  in  de¬ 
tail,  and  also  names  each  room  of  the  house  with  its  con¬ 
tents  and  the  value  of  every  item.  It  lists  a  parlor,  par¬ 
lor  chamber,  hall,  hall  chamber,  old  and  new  kitchens 
with  chamlx?rs,  pantries,  and  “several  little  rooms.”  Ex¬ 
cerpts  from  this  inventory  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
contents  of  a  prosperous  farm  in  the  mid-eighteenth 
century. 

Mr.  Cogswell  owned  2  silver  tankards  valued  together 
at  nearly  $100.00,  1  silver  cup,  3  silver  porringers,  and 
8  silver  spoons.  On  a  large  built-in  dresser  in  the  kitchen 
stood  34  pewter  plates,  12  pewter  platters,  3  basins  and 
many  smaller  pieces.  In  every  room  there  was  a  set  of 
10  or  12  chairs,  variously  called  “carved,”  “cane,”  and 
“black,”  the  total  in  the  house  numbering  70,  and  in  each 
room  but  the  parlor  and  the  kitchen  stood  a  big  bed  hung 
with  curtains  to  keep  out  the  winter  drafts.  The  cooking 
utensils  w'hich  graced  the  wide  hearth  included  such 
intriguing  articles  as  kettles  and  skillets  of  brass,  box 
irons  and  heaters,  trammels  on  which  to  hang  the  big 
pots,  slices  for  lifting  pies  out  of  the  brick  ovens,  and  34 
milk  pans  and  pots  which  stood  on  the  broad  pantry 
shelves.  A  coffee  pot  is  also  mentioned,  although  Felt, 
the  historian,  says  that  this  beverage  was  not  supposedly 
introduced  into  Ipswich  until  30  years  later.®^ 

Jonathan,  Jr.  died  possessed  of  a  home  lot  of  140  acres, 
90  acres  at  the  northerly  end  of  Thomas  Giddings  Hill, 
70  acres  of  woodland  lying  in  Gloucester,  and  house  and 
land  in  Beverly.  His  farm  was  stocked  with  18  cows, 
6  voke  of  oxen,  110  sheep  and  9  swine.  Debts  totalling 
nearly  $1,000.00  were  owed  his  estate  by  such  prominent 
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Chebacoo  residents  as  Thomas  Low,  Josiah  Dodge,  Josiah 
Burnham  and  many  others. 

Jonathan’s  will®®  left  money  to  his  daughters,  rights  in 
Ipswich  Canada  and  Wilderness  Hill  pasture  to  two  of 
his  sons,  and  to  J onathan,  3rd  a  silver  tankard,  great  gun, 
and  the  residue  of  his  estate.  Ipswich  Canada  later  be¬ 
came  the  Town  of  Winchendon,  and  men  who  had  joined 
the  expedition  against  Canada  in  1690  were  admitted  as 
grantees.  The  Cogswell  family  had  several  of  these 
rights,  probably  inherited  from  Adam  and  John,  sons  of 
William.®® 

Jonathan,  Jr.’s  death  left  his  family  of  six  surviving 
children  without  father  or  mother,  the  eldest  being  17 
and  the  youngest  two  years  of  age.®^  Jonathan  Low  was 
appointed  executor,  and  looked  after  the  family’s  affairs 
until  Jonathan,  3rd  came  of  age  in  1761.  Mr.  Low’s 
accounts  are  on  file  in  Salem  and  from  them  we  can  form 
a  picture  of  the  Cogswell  family  for  the  next  ten  years. 
The  farm  was  rented  from  1753  to  1759,  inclusive,  bring¬ 
ing  in  sums  varying  from  53  to  67  pounds  per  annum. 
Abigail  and  Susanna  were  boarded  with  Mathew  Whipple, 
Elizabeth  married  Nathaniel  Farley  two  years  after  her 
father’s  death,  and  Mary  was  boarded  with  Henry  Wise 
for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  married  his 
son  John.  Joseph  Appleton  was  appointed  guardian  to 
the  two  younger  sons,  Nathaniel  and  William,  and  the 
boarding,  clothing  and  schooling  of  Jonathan,  3rd  for 
four  years  cost  the  estate  about  $500.00.  Family  finances 
were  poor,  probably  partly  because  of  the  many  debts  ow¬ 
ing  to  Jonathan  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  so  some  of 
the  silver  plate,  cane-back  chairs,  candlesticks,  and  “sun¬ 
dry  articles”  were  sold  to  raise  funds.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  the  following  entry,  which  occurs  in  June,  1752,  is 
hard  to  explain,  “To  shingling  of  whole  house,  window 
frames,  cross  pieces,  nails  etc.  36  pounds,  9  shillings  and 
3  pence.”®® 

In  1761  Jonathan  Cogswell,  3rd  was  21  years  old,  Mr. 
Low  was  discharged  as  executor  by  the  Court,  and  Jona¬ 
than  took  over  the  management  of  his  inheritance.*® 
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Seven  years  later,  on  February  4,  1768  he  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Wise,  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Wise,  and 
brought  her  as  a  bride  to  this  house.  Here  their  five  chil¬ 
dren  were  born,  but  in  1791  he  purchased  the  old  Picker¬ 
ing  place  (now  the  Hobbs  house)  on  Western  Avenue 
and  moved  into  the  town.^®  So  for  the  second  time  the 
farm  was  leased  to  tenants,  and  this  period  was  to  be  a 
long  one,  forty-eight  years.  Tradition  says  that  his  sis¬ 
ter,  Mary  Cogswell  Wise,  lived  for  a  time  in  the  house.'^* 
Jonathan,  3rd  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  forebears, 
being  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sions,  and  very  prominent  in  both  military  and  civic 
activity  during  and  after  the  Revolution.'*^” 

His  son,  Jonathan,  4th  was  born  in  this  house  in  1783. 
He  was  a  Colonel  in  the  local  infantry,  and  being  engaged 
to  be  married  would  no  doubt  have  made  the  old  farm 
his  home.  Unfortunately  he  died  quite  suddenly  at  the 
age  of  30  years.'*® 

His  father,  Jonathan,  3rd,  died  in  1819,  leaving  no 
will  but  an  inventory  and  executor’s  account.'*^  From 
the  latter  we  learn  that  at  this  date  the  farm  was  tenanted 
to  Col.  William  Andrews,  Jr.,  contained  130  acres  with 
buildings  thereon  and  was  worth  $12,500.00.  When  the 
Cogswells  moved  into  town  they  apparently  took  with 
them  all  their  household  furnishings,  leaving  only  some 
equipment  and  implements  with  which  to  carry  on  the 
farm  work.  Considerable  stock  was  maintained  here, 
however,  one  half  of  which  belonged  to  the  tenant. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wise  Cogswell,  wife  of  Jonathan,  3rd 
died  on  October  31,  1838,  and  in  the  following  year  her 
three  daughters  sold  the  farm  for  $10,000.00  to  Adam 
Boyd,  a  prominent  ship  builder  of  Essex.'*®  Mr.  Boyd’s 
descendants  owned  and  lived  on  the  place  until  1925 
when  it  passed  to  Mr.  Arthur  Dana  Story,*®  and  was  sold 
by  his  estate  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertram  K.  Little  in  1937.** 
In  the  303  years  since  the  original  grant  was  made  to 
John  Cogswell,  the  land  has  changed  family  ownership 
only  three  times. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  say  just  a  few  words  about 
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the  house  itself,  particularly  as  regards  its  construction. 
As  outlined  in  the  foregoing  notes,  we  believe  that  the 
17th  century  house  of  William  Cogswell  stood  on  this 
site,  and  should  that  house  be  still  standing  we  should 
look  for  certain  details  in  its  construction.  We  should 
expect  to  find  evidences  of  a  steep  pitched  roof,  ceiling 
beams  that  would  be  chamfered  or  beaded  on  the  edges, 
and  a  huge  chimney  laid  up  in  common  clay.  Panelling 
would  not  be  present  unless  introduced  at  a.  later  date  to 
cover  the  plain  board  sheathing,  and  the  stairway  would 
l)e  steep  and  short,  probably  enclosed  with  vertical  boards. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  house  seems  to  indicate 
that  its  construction  is  definitely  not  of  17th  century 
type,  although  it  does  possess  a  tremendous  end  chimney 
of  very  earlv  appearance.  The  bricks  are  crude,  and  all 
the  brickwork  in  the  house  is  laid  in  clay  rather  than  the 
usual  lime  mortar.  In  this  end  chimney  are  four  fire¬ 
places,  two  of  them  straight  sided,  and  all  of  unusually 
large  size,  which  strongly  suggest  a  17th  century  dato. 
The  kitchen  and  parlor  fireplaces  are  both  built  with 
smoke  panels  almost  identical  with  those  in  the  1640  Hart 
house  in  Ipswich.  Each  fireplace,  including  those  up¬ 
stairs,  has  lug-poles,  and  all  the  flues  are  lined  with  clay 
mixed  with  chopped  marsh  grass  after  the  fashion  of  the 
old  English  plasterers.  Behind  the  panelling  the  lintel 
beams  are  chamfered  and  have  lamb’s  tongue  stops  as  if 
they  were  originally  meant  to  show  in  the  rooms.  From 
the  size  and  construction  of  this  chimney  we  believe  that 
it  was  certainly  built  in  the  17th  century  and  may  well 
have  been  part  of  William’s  house.  If  so,  John  Cogswell, 
the  first  settler,  may  have  spent  many  a  cold  winter 
evening  before  these  fireplaces  while  he  was  living  with 
his  son  in  1659  and  1660. 

The  house  as  it  stands  today  is  solidly  constructed  of 
heavy  oak  timbering,  but  the  only  beams  with  17th  cen¬ 
tury  chamfering  are  in  the  cellar,  indicating  that  they 
were  taken  from  an  earlier  house.  The  panelling  seems 
to  be  the  original  finish  and  is  of  18th  century  type,  the 
roof  has  the  18th  century  pitch,  although  the  construe- 


PARLOR  IN  THE  EASTERLY  END  OF  THE  HOUSE 
A  cornor  firppl.ice  and  orip.inal  plaster  ceiling,  whirh  covers  the  summer  beam,  show  the  refinements 
of  a  slightly  later  period  than  that  of  ’he  westerly  end 


"THE  HALL,”  SO-CALLED  IN  THE  INVENTORY  OF  1752 
Early  six  foot  fireplace  with  smoke  panel  surrounded  by  eighteenth  century  panelling. 
Vt/oodwork  shaded  in  green  and  black  to  match  original  colors  found  under  manv  layers  of  later  paint 
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tion  is  of  early  type  with  lapped  purlins  and  vertical 
hoarding.  The  wide  coving  is  Victorian  and  was  added 
in  the  19th  century  by  Adam  Boyd. 

We  know  that  the  easterly  end  of  the  house  was  built 
shortly  after  the  westerly  end,  as  two  sets  of  sills  and 
girts  and  a  cut  in  the  outer  boarding  proves.  The  inven¬ 
tory  of  1752,  however,  mentions  rooms  which  could  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  addition  of  the  easterly  end.  The 
clue  to  its  date  is  probably  contained  in  the  executor’s 
account  for  1752,  ‘‘Shingling  ivhole  house,  window  frames 
and  cross  pieces.”  It  is  not  likely  that  such  extensive 
repairs  would  have  been  undertaken  two  months  after  the 
owner’s  death,  and  the  above  entry  no  doubt  refers  to  the 
work  on  the  roof  and  windows  of  the  new  addition  which 
was  perhaps  barely  completed  before  his  demise. 

The  upper  and  lower  front  rooms  of  the  newer  end 
were  left  completely  unfinished  as  to  interior,  and  were 
probably  used  only  for  storage,  pending  a  time  when  the 
needs  of  the  family  should  require  them  to  be  plastered. 
The  Cogswells  moved  away  from  the  farm  before  this 
time  came,  and  so  the  rooms  remained,  with  rough  board¬ 
ing  for  walls  and  ceilings  of  heavy  exposed  timbers,  until 
Mr.  Boyd  bought  the  place  in  1839  and  finished  them  in 
the  prevailing  style  of  early  Victorian  woodwork.  It  was 
on  account  of  these  unfinished  rooms  that  the  house  was 
refused  for  the  Town  poor  farm  in  1835.^® 

When  Mr.  Boyd  bought  the  place  it  had  a  long  sloping 
roof  across  one  third  of  the  back.  He  raised  this  roof 
and  made  the  present  two-story  ell.  The  lean-to  appears 
in  the  1752  inventory  as  “the  old  kitchen,”  which  is  one 
of  the  puzzles  we  have  yet  to  solve.  It  may  have  been  a 
room  moved  from  an  older  house  and  attached  on  for 
extra  space  and  convenience  as  a  sort  of  summer  kitchen. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  might  be  the  “west  cham¬ 
ber”  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  the  old  William  Cogs¬ 
well  house.  All  the  beams  and  boarding  in  the  easterly 
half  of  the  house  appear  to  have  been  used  before,  as 
whitewash  and  nail  holes  do  not  seem  to  be  consistent 
with  present  usage. 
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One  of  the  most  unusual  features  of  the  house  is  the 
unusual  painting  of  the  woodwork  in  the  westerly  end 
and  upper  and  lower  halls,  which  we  discovered  next  to 
the  wood  under  many  years  of  later  paint.  Such  decora¬ 
tive  effects  in  dark  strong  colors  were  used  as  early  as 
1740,  and  have  no  connection  with  the  mechanical  grain¬ 
ing  of  the  Victorian  era.  It  is  believed  that  itinerant 
artists  of  whom  no  record  now  remains,  travelled  the  coun¬ 
tryside,  perhaps  applying  their  skill  in  return  for  board 
and  lodging.  We  carefully  scraped  many  parts  of  the 
panels  and  moldings,  and  some  of  these,  including  the 
two  large  panels  over  the  front  west  bedroom  fireplace, 
have  been  left  to  show  the  original  colors  and  design. 
The  rest  has  been  repainted  by  Esther  Stevens  Brazer  of 
New  York  to  match  the  old.  Very  similar  painting  can 
be  seen  in  the  old  Meeting  Houses  in  Fremont,  San  down 
and  Danville,  N.  H.,  and  Aina,  Maine.  These  all  date 
from  the  l760’s  to  I780’s. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  space  between  the 
back  of  the  western  chimney  and  the  brick-filled  end  of 
the  house.  This  space  reaches  from  the  cellar  to  the  attic 
and  is  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  in.  It  is  reached 
by  a  small  door  leading  from  a  closet  on  the  second  floor 
and  was  probably  left  to  afford  room  for  the  projecting 
domes  of  the  two  brick  ovens  in  the  rear  of  the  kitchen 
fireplace.  The  oven  on  the  right  we  believe  to  be  the 
oldest,  as  the  inside  is  laid  in  clay  and  it  was  evidently 
constructed  before  the  end  of  the  house  was  built,  as  it 
stands  almost  clear  of  the  end  studs.  The  left  oven,  which 
runs  into  the  brickwork  between  the  kitchen  and  parlor 
fireplaces,  was  built  at  a  somewhat  later  date  as  the  inside 
is  laid  in  mortar  and  the  end  is  jammed  up  against  the 
outer  end  of  the  house.  A  section  of  the  brick  filling  at 
end  of  house  was  evidently  taken  out  to  enable  the  work¬ 
men  to  get  in  to  build  it  and  this  was  not  entirely  replaced 
as  there  is  a  space  between  the  studs  with  no  brick  fill¬ 
ing.  The  domes  of  both  the  ovens,  however,  are  covered 
with  the  clay  and  marsh  grass  mixture  which  lines  the 
chimney  flues. 
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We  have  tried  to  follow  as  carefully  as  possible  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  what  we  believe  to  have  been  the  original  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  house.  In  every  room  we  found  layers  of 
whitewash  on  the  plaster  walls  and  we  do  not  think  that 
wallpaper  could  have  been  used  here  until  a  comparatively 
late  date.  A  few  doors,  some  hardware,  and  the  corner 
cupboard  in  the  west  parlor  had  been  removed  some  years 
ago.  We  have  replaced  the  doors  and  hardware  as  con¬ 
sistently  as  possible,  and  have  re-built  the  cupboard  from 
marks  of  the  original  on  walls  and  floor.  There  is  also 
evidence  of  a  large  built-in  dresser  having  been  in  the 
kitchen  opposite  the  fireplace  which  no  doubt  held  the 
large  array  of  pewter  which  was  listed  in  the  inventory 
as  being  in  this  room.  The  only  ceiling  which  had  to  be 
renewed  was  in  the  lower  east  front  room.  When  it  was 
taken  down  the  heavy  beams,  with  big  spikes  for  hanging, 
appeared  above  the  plaster  line,  just  as  it  had  been  left 
for  nearly  100  years  awaiting  its  final  finish  which  never 
came  until  the  advent  of  the  Boyds  in  1839.  We  simpli¬ 
fied  the  Victorian  door  and  window  trim  to  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  rough  ceiling,  and  gave  it  a  stain  of 
Indian  red.  The  chamber  above  it  retains  the  1840  fin¬ 
ish,  but  the  fireplace  had  to  be  restored. 

With  the  exception  of  a  two-room  addition  to  the  north¬ 
westerly  side  of  the  ell  we  have  made  no  structural  changes 
whatever  in  the  old  house,  have  moved  no  partitions, 
changed  no  woodwork,  except  as  noted  in  the  one  room, 
replastered  no  ceilings  or  walls,  cut  no  doors.  As  far  as 
we  can  tell,  the  house  remains  essentially  as  when  built, 
and  we  hope  and  believe  that  it  still  has  a  long  and  useful 
life  ahead  of  it. 

.JOHN  COGSWELL’S  GRANT. 
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DR  MANNING’S  ADVICE  TO  HIS  SON  AT 
EXETER  AND  HARVARD,  1806. 


The  writer  of  the  following  letters  was  Dr.  John  Man¬ 
ning  of  Gloucester,  who  belonged  to  a  well-known  family 
of  physicians.  His  father  and  grandfather  had  practiced 
medicine  in  Ipswich,  both  living  to  an  advanced  age. 
Three  of  his  sons  were  graduated  from  Harvard  College; 
one  was  an  eminent  philologist,  and  two  were  physicians. 
John  Manning,  to  whom  this  letter  was  written,  after  a 
course  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  graduation  from 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  began  practice  in  Waldo- 
borough,  Maine,  where  he  remained  until  1842.  He  then 
removed  to  Rockport,  where  he  practiced  until  his  death 
in  1852. 


Letter  addressed  to  “Mr.  John  Manning,  at  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  Exeter”: 

Glou'  Feby  32d  1806 

Dear  Boy 

Your  favour  of  the  12“'  Inst  I  duly  received  the  15“'.  and 
am  gratified  to  find  you  in  a  good  way  of  employing  your 
time.  You  will  always  have  in  mind  that  (as  D'  Franklin 
says)  “time  is  money”  and  that  as  in  the  expenditure  of 
money,  you  ought  always  to  regard  the  getting  the  value  of 
the  same  in  a  bargain,  or  assignment:  to  avoid  the  certain 
ridicule  of  those  wise  acres,  who  are  always  looking  out  for 
the  first  progressions  of  youth,  and  make  their  calculations 
on  their  future  probability  of  being  able  to  shew  a  good  front 
to  their  creditor —  So  in  regard  to  time  the  like  diligence 
is  requisite  to  avoid  the  Imputation  of  Idleness —  and  not 
only  that,  but  the  certain  characteristic  of  the  want  of  good 
sense —  not  that  I  would  wish  you  to  be  a  Miser  of  your  time 
and  hoard  it  up  to  your  own  use, — ^but  if  you  spend  it,  do  it 
to  some  purpose,  and  as  you  ought  in  charity,  bestow  it  with 
an  open  and  liberal  hand,  freely  give  and  freely  receive — 
especially  in  the  Company  of  your  Companions  and  play¬ 
fellows — 

When  with  your  Superiours  in  years  or  acquirements,  let 
the  eye  and  the  ear  be  more  fully  employed  than  the  tongue. 
But  when  with  the  fair! —  I  cannot  add  to  the  fund  that 
(174) 
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you  have  in  possession  whenever  you  hold  in  your  library 
the  celebrated  Chesterfeild.  And  barely  to  mention  the 
“Suavitor  in  Modo”  is  enough. 

Your  progress  is  well  in  your  studies  and  I  now  begin  to 
have  hopes  of  you.  I  am  preengaged  in  favour  of  Mr.  Crosby. 
What  he  tells  you  I  think  you  will  do,  and  if  you  can  get 
almost  through  Sallust,  push  and  you  will  gain  him —  his 
is  not  more  than  plain  narration.  I  in  some  measure  realize 
the  pleasure  you  experience  in  reading  the  thundering  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  Ciceronian  Orators. 

J oseph  on  account  of  an  indisposition  in  his  breast  delayed 
going  to  Cambridge  untill  last  Monday. 

The  Two  Brothers  has  arrived  safe  at  Lisbon,  and  the 
Latona  at  Liverpool. 

Capt.  Thurston  returns  to  Norfolk  Va,  with  freight.  You 
observe  ‘Tiaving  nothing  further  to  write  &c.”  With  all 
nature  before  you  I  should  think  you  would  never  want  a 
subject.  How  would  that  conclusion  look  in  a  letter  to  a 
charming  young  lady. 

Had  you  nothing  to  observe  of  the  Beaus  &  Belles  of  Exe¬ 
ter  the  subjects  of  Cicero,  of  Sallust,  of  Virgil,  of  Rome, 
Cataline  &c.  would  bear  to  be  discoursed  on. 

Give  my  regards  to  the  good  General  and  Lady,  and  other 
enquirers. 

You  say  “There  is  four  other  boarders  here  besides  my¬ 
self,”  please  to  correct  your  sentence.  Your  attention  to 
small  errors  will  cause  you  to  avoid  great  ones. 

Your  affectionate  father  so  long  as  you  do  well. 

J.  Manning 

Letter  addressed  “To  Mr.  John  Manning  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cambridge”: 

Gloucester,  Ocf  12th  1806. 

My  dear  Son, 

This  day  being  the  17th  anniversary  of  your  Birth,  can¬ 
not  be  an  uninteresting  moment  to  me,  and  will  doubtless 
be  noticed  by  you. 

You  now  view  yourself  seated  at  the  fountainhead  of  learn¬ 
ing — and  at  liberty  to  imbibe  as  large  draughts  as  your  mind 
can  contain —  You  cannot  be  insensible  of  your  good  for¬ 
tune,  but  must  duly  estimate  the  Value  of  the  every  hour — 
remember  all  Eyes  are  upon  you — and  if  you  do  not  act 
your  part  well  in  the  rehearsal,  how  must  you  appear  when 
you  ascend  the  stage  of  action. 
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You  being  born  Inde^endant  of  heriditary  disease,  will  use 
due  caution  to  preserve,  not  only  the  purity  of  your  earthy 
— or  which  I  like  better — fleshly  body — but,  so  guard  your 
mind  and  fence  it  about  with  observation,  reflection  &  knowl¬ 
edge,  as  to  maintain  a  due  exercise  of  all  your  faculties,  as 
time,  opportunity,  &  convenience  may  present  —  Some  of 
your  Class  may  think  that,  if  they  roll  on  with  the  seasons, 
and  imbibe  the  vinous  juice,  that  will  furnish  materials  foi- 
managing  the  leading  string  of  dame  fortune,  as  they  shall 
be  boon  Companions,  and  can  knock  anybody  down,  who 
may  be  so  audacious  as  to  doubt  their  authority.  But,  you 
must  rely  on  a  profundity  of  thought,  and  a  well  digested 
argument  to  gain  ground,  and  overcome  error  and  ignorance. 

The  first  Impression  is  of  much  importance,  as  thereby 
you  may  acquire  such  a  Character  for  study,  as  to  gain  the 
good  graces  of  your  Class,  and  get  a  good  name  abroad,  even 
before  you  are  up. 

Vice  there  presents  itself  in  many  shapes,  the  allurments 
of  dress  are  many.  The  gaieties  of  the  bottle  are  not  with¬ 
out  inticements — The  soft  lullings  of  ease  and  idleness  are 
too  apt  to  make  youth  imagine  that  if  they  get  their  lesson 
so  as  not  to  be  censured,  it  is  enough — ^but  that  will  not 
satisfy  me  —  You  must  in  your  first  start  establish  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  try  to  obtain  solid  information,  to  lay  up  a  store 
of  knowledge  that  will  furnish  a  fund,  from  which  you  can 
draw  ample  revenue  to  support  you  through  life  —  calculate 
the  expense  both  of  time  &  money,  and  do  not  let  your  facul¬ 
ties  contract  and  rust  —  but  let  them  expand  and  be  up 
and  doing. 

Your  affectionate  Father 

J.  Manning 
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210  Joseph  W.  (Benjamin,  Joseph,  William,  John, 
Robert)  of  Concord,  N.  H. ;  b.  2  Aug.  1825,  Salisbury, 

N.  H. ;  d. - ;  m.  Rebecca  Elizabeth  Roberts;  b. - ; 

d.  before  1868,  Concord. 

Children : 

i  Fbank  R. 

ii  Josephine. 

iii  Lorena  K. 

211  Benjamin  (Benjamin,  Joseph,  William,  John, 
Robert)  of  Salisbury  and  Concord,  N.  H. ;  b.  18  Sept. 

1827,  Salisbury;  d. - ;  m.  29  Nov.  1852,  Mary  Greene; 

b.  10  July  1831,  Franklin,  N.  II.;  dau.  of  Jeremiah  and 
Nancy  (Woodbury)  Green. 

Child  born  in  Salisbury : 

i  Benjamin  Alfred,  b.  16  March  1858. 

212  Lucy  J.  (Benjamin,  Joseph,  William,  John, 
Robert)  of  Concord  (Fisherville),  N.  H. ;  b.  18  Jan. 

1836,  Franklin,  N.  H. ;  d. - ;  m.  5  Nov.  1856,  Charles 

G.  Morse. 

Children : 

i  Charles  Alfred. 

ii  Alma  Jane. 

iii  Lucy  Annie. 

213  Thomas  (Benjamin,  James,  James,  John,  Rob¬ 
ert)  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  b.  12  April  1822,  Bridgeport; 

d.  - ;  m.  19  Sept.  1848,  Caroline  Olmstead;  b.  14 

March  1820,  Stratford,  Conn.;  d.  1898;  dau.  of  Freder¬ 
ick  and  Julia  (Pixley)  Olmstead. 

Children : 

324  i  Mary  Julia,  b.  27  Nov.  1850. 

ii  Harriet  Brewster,  b.  7  April  1853. 

iii  Caroline  Judson,  b.  24  June  1860. 


(177) 
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214  George  Washington  (Zachariah,  James,  James, 
John,  Robert)  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  Chelsea,  Mass.; 
h.  4  March  1829,  Bridgeport;  d.  5  Dec.  1898,  Chelsea; 
m.  8  Jan.  1863,  Boston,  Mass.,  Eliza  Jane  Phillips;  b. 
22  April  1832,  Millbury,  Mass. ;  dan.  of  William  and 
Eliza  Jane  (Hill)  Phillips. 

Child : 

i  Geoboe  Wajiiiington,  b.  7  Jan.  1864. 

George  Washington  Calef  was  2nd  Lt.,  Co.  H,  11th 
Regiment.  He  was  thirteen  months  a  prisoner,  being 
transferred  from  place  to  place  —  Bibby,  Saulsbury, 
Columbia  jail.  Charleston  jail.  Belle  Isle,  Castle  Pinckney. 

215  Harriet  Newell  (Zachariah,  James,  James, 
John,  Robert)  of  West  Hartford,  Ct. ;  b.  16  June  1833, 

Bridgeport,  Ct. ;  d.  - ;  m.  27  Feb.  1862,  Springfield, 

Mass.,  John  Morton  Belden;  b.  12  Feb.  1832,  New  Brit¬ 
ain,  Ct. ;  son  of  Thomas  Morton  and  Jane  (Ward)  Belden. 

Children : 

i  Maby  Grace,  b.  10  March  1866;  d.  10  Jan.  1869. 

ii  Ernest  Fred  ;Morril)  ,  ^ 

...  „  >  b,  ir>  Jan.  1870. 

Ill  Edgar  Morton  ^ 

216  Tryphena  Burnham  (John,  Daniel,  James, 

John,  Robert) ;  b.  27  Nov.  1808,  Rochester,  N.  H. ;  d.  17 
Feb.  1896,  Farmington,  N.  H. ;  m.  Benjamin  Downing; 
b.  - ;  d.  26  Aug.  1872;  of  Farmington. 

Child : 

i  George  T.,  b.  - ;  of  Rochester. 

217  Mary  Jane  (John,  Daniel,  James,  John,  Robert) 
of  Farmington,  N.  H. ;  b.  25  Oct.  1813,  Rochester,  N.  H. ; 
d.  26  March  1896,  Farmington;  m.  25  Sept.  1831,  Paul 
Horn  (Home),  of  Dover,  N.  H. 

Child: 

i  Wesley  R. 

218  John  Scribner  (John,  Daniel,  James,  John, 
Robert)  of  Rochester,  Exeter  and  Newport,  N.  H. ;  b.  17 

May  1824,  Rochester;  d. - ;  m.  4  June  1848,  Dover, 

N.  H.,  Rebecca  Whitehouse  Page;  b.  27  Nov.  1825,  Roch- 
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ester;  ilau.  of  ^Foses  and  Eleanor  (Ricker)  Page,  Roch¬ 
ester. 

Children : 

i  Ellen  Elizabeth,  b.  2  April  1849. 

ii  Daniel  Page,  b.  23  April  1851 ;  m.  23  March  1874, 

Rochester,  Mrs.  Mary  Frances  (Brock)  Evans. 

iii  Emma  Jane,  b.  18  Aug.  1853 ;  m.  15  July  1875,,  Lyman 

Gay,  Keene,  N.  H. 

iv  Robabelle  Maria,  b.  18  Aug.  1855 ;  m.  18  Mary  1878, 
Conly  Roberts  Jones. 

V  Clara  Etta,  b.  16  Aug.  1858. 
vi  Mary  Lutetia,  b.  8  Sept.  1862. 

219  James  (John,  Daniel,  James,  John,  Robert)  of 
Farmington,  N.  H. ;  b.  2  Dec.  1826,  Rochester,  N.  H. ; 

d. - ;  m.  17  Oct.  1853,  Dover,  N.  H.,  Emily  V.  Ricker; 

b.  28  Sept.  1820,  Sandwich,  N.  H. ;  d.  14  Sept.  1901, 
Farmington. 

Children : 

325  i  Frank  N.,  b.  30  May  1856. 

326  ii  Everett  Linwood,  b.  23  Aug.  1858. 

220  Betsy  Porter  (John,  John,  King,  John,  Robert) 
of  Portland,  Me. ;  b.  3  Dec.  1799  at  Beverly,  Mass. ;  d. 

- ;  m.  Jeremiah  Martin;  b.  - ;  d.  1841,  Portland; 

son  of  Ezekiel  Martin  of  Kew  Gloucester,  Me. 

Children : 

i  Emily,  b.  23  Oct.  1823 ;  m.  Benjamin  Perkins. 

ii  John  Davis,  b.  Oct.  1825;  d.  unm. 

iii  Jeremiah,  b.  29  Dec.  1827;  m. ;  no  chn. 

iv  Seth,  b.  1  April  1830,  m.  Eliza  Green,  Portland. 

V  Mary  Elizabeth,  m.  Augustin  D.  Smith,  Buxton,  Me. 

vi  Harriet  F.,  b.  April  1835 ;  d.  young. 

vii  George  W.,  b.  1837;  m.  Emily  J.  Morey,  Altona,  Ill. 

viii  Henry,  b.  1839 ;  m.  Mary  Peterson,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

221  Harriet  (John,  John,  King,  John,  Robert)  of 
Rockport,  Mass. ;  b.  15  Feb.  1813,  Portland,  Me. ;  d. 
- ;  m.  1  Dec.  1836,  Kehemiah  Knowlton  (2nd  wife). 

Children : 

i  John  Calef,  b.  1838;  m.  Margaret  - . 

ii  Harriet  L.,  b.  17  Aug.  1842;  d.  1851. 

iii  Harriet  L.,  b.  1850. 

iv  Child. 
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214  George  Washington  (Zachariah,  James,  James, 
John,  Robert)  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  Chelsea,  Mass.; 
h.  4  March  1829,  Bridgeport;  d.  5  Dec.  1898,  Chelsea; 
m.  8  Jan.  1863,  Boston,  Mass.,  Eliza  Jane  Phillips;  b. 
22  April  1832,  Millbury,  Mass. ;  dan.  of  William  and 
Eliza  Jane  (Hill)  Phillips. 

Child : 

i  Gepboe  WA.qHiNGTON,  b.  7  Jan.  1864. 

George  Washington  Calef  was  2nd  Lt.,  Co.  H,  11th 
Regiment.  He  was  thirteen  months  a  prisoner,  being 
transferred  from  place  to  place  —  Bibby,  Saulsbury, 
Columbia  jail.  Charleston  jail,  Belle  Isle,  Castle  Pinckney. 

215  Harriet  Newell  (Zachariah,  James,  James, 
John,  Robert)  of  West  Hartford,  Ct. ;  b.  16  June  1833, 

Bridgeport,  Ct. ;  d.  - ;  m.  27  Feb.  1862,  Springfield, 

Mass.,  John  Morton  Belden;  b.  12  Feb.  1832,  New  Brit¬ 
ain,  Ct. ;  son  of  Thomas  Morton  and  Jane  (Ward)  Belden. 

Children : 

i  Maby  Grace,  b.  10  March  1866;  d.  10  Jan.  1869. 

ii  Ernest  Fred  Morril)  ,  _  , 

Ill  Edgar  Morton  ^ 

216  Teyphena  Burnham  (John,  Daniel,  James, 

John,  Robert)  ;  b.  27  Nov.  1808,  Rochester,  N.  H. ;  d.  17 
Feb.  1896,  Farmington,  N.  H. ;  m.  Benjamin  Downing; 
b.  - ;  d.  26  Aug.  1872;  of  Farmington. 

Child :  « 

i  George  T.,  b.  - ;  of  Rochester. 

217  Mary  Jane  (John,  Daniel,  James,  John,  Robert) 
of  Farmington,  N.  H. ;  b.  25  Oct.  1813,  Rochester,  N.  H. ; 
d.  26  March  1896,  Farmington ;  m.  25  Sept.  1831,  Paul 
Horn  (Home),  of  Dover,  N.  H. 

Child: 

i  Wesley  R. 

218  John  Scribner  (John,  Daniel,  James,  John, 
Robert)  of  Rochester,  Exeter  and  Newport,  N.  H. ;  b.  17 

May  1824,  Rochester;  d.  - ;  m.  4  June  1848,  Dover, 

N.  H.,  Rebecca  Whitehouse  Page;  b.  27  Nov.  1825,  Roch- 
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oster;  dau.  of  Closes  and  Eleanor  (Ricker)  Page,  Roch¬ 
ester. 

Children : 

i  Er.LEX  Elizabeth,  b.  2  April  1849. 

ii  Daniel  Page,  b.  23  April  1851 ;  m.  23  March  1874, 

Rochester,  Mrs.  Mary  Frances  (Brock)  Evans. 

iii  Emma  Jane,  b.  18  Aug.  1853 ;  m.  15  July  1875,,  Lyman 

Gay,  Keene,  N.  H. 

iv  Rosabelle  Mabia,  b.  18  Aug.  1855 ;  m.  18  Mary  1878, 
Conly  Roberts  Jones. 

V  Clara  Etta,  b.  16  Aug.  1858. 
vi  Mary  Lutetia,  b.  8  Sept.  1862. 

219  James  (John,  Daniel,  James,  John,  Robert)  of 
Farmington,  N.  H. ;  b.  2  Dec.  1826,  Rochester,  N.  H. ; 

d. - ;  m.  17  Oct.  1853,  Dover,  N.  H.,  Emily  V.  Ricker; 

b.  28  Sept.  1820,  Sandwich,  17.  H. ;  d.  14  Sept.  1901, 
Farmington. 

Children : 

325  i  Frank  N.,  b.  30  May  1856. 

326  ii  Everett  Linwood,  b.  23  Aug.  1858. 

220  Betsy  Porter  (John,  John,  King,  John,  Robert) 
of  Portland,  Me. ;  b.  3  Dec.  1799  at  Beverly,  Mass. ;  d. 

- ;  m.  Jeremiah  Martin;  b.  - ;  d.  1841,  Portland; 

son  of  Ezekiel  ^Martin  of  Kew  Gloucester,  Me. 

Children : 

i  Emily,  b.  23  Oct.  1823 ;  m.  Benjamin  Perkins. 

ii  John  Davis,  b.  Oct.  1825;  d.  unm. 

iii  Jeremiah,  b.  29  Dec.  1827 ;  m. ;  no  chn. 

iv  Seth,  b.  1  April  1830,  m.  Eliza  Green,  Portland. 

V  Mary  Elizabeth,  m.  Augustin  D.  Smith,  Buxton,  Me. 

vi  Harriet  F.,  b.  April  1835 ;  d.  young. 

vii  George  W.,  b.  1837 ;  m.  Emily  J.  Morey,  Altona,  Ill. 

viii  Henry,  b.  1839 ;  m.  Mary  Peterson,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

221  Harriet  (John,  John,  King,  John,  Robert)  of 
Rockport,  Mass.;  b.  15  Feb.  1813,  Portland,  Me.;  d. 
- ;  m.  1  Dec.  1836,  Kehemiah  Knowlton  (2nd  wife). 

Children : 

i  John  Calef,  b.  1838 ;  m.  Margaret  - . 

ii  Harriet  L.,  b.  17  Aug.  1842;  d.  1851. 

iii  Harriet  L.,  b.  1850. 

iv  Child. 
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They  kept  the  light  at  Rockport. 

222  Feances  Ann  (John,  John,  King,  John,  Robert) 
of  Rockport,  Mass. ;  b.  5  Aug.  1815,  Portland,  Me. ;  d. 
- ;  m.  William  Knight. 

Children : 

i  John  S.,  b.  9  .Tune  1843 ;  m.  Jane  Sanborn,  of  Rock- 

port. 

ii  William  Francis,  b.  - ;  d.  young, 

iii  A  daughter,  b.  - ;  d.  young. 

223  Chaeles  Edwin  (Jonathan,  Jonathan,  Joseph, 
John,  Robert)  of  Portland,  Oregon;  b.  21  April  1837  at 

Milo,  Me.;  d.  - ;  m.  10  Oct.  1866  at  Portland,  Ore., 

Harriet  A.  Campbell. 

Children : 

i  Allen,  b.  3  Aug.  1867. 

ii  Almira,  b.  23  Oct.  1872. 

224  Mary  Buck  (Jonathan,  Jonathan,  Joseph,  John, 

Robert) ;  b.  8  Sept.  1840,  Fairfield,  Maine;  d. - ;  m. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Dr.  Robert  Crouch. 

Children : 

i  Edgar. 

ii  Mabel,  b.  1872. 

iii  Child,  b.  1873. 

225  Frances  Adelaide  (Jonathan,  Jonathan,  Joseph, 
John,  Robert)  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  b.  20  April  1842, 
Acton,  Me.;  d.  19  July  1866,  Kapa,  Cal.;  m.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.,  William  Smith. 

Child : 

i  Susan. 

226  Laura  Jane  (John,  Jonathan,  Joseph,  John, 
Robert)  of  Haverhill,  Mass.;  b.  6  April  1852,  Korth 

Reading,  Mass.;  d.  - ;  m.  24  Aug.  1871,  Lawrence, 

Mass.,  Oliver  H.  Tarlton;  b.  1850,  Newcastle,  N.  H. ; 
son  of  John  and  Mary  Tarlton. 

ChUd: 

i  John  Oliver,  b.  7  May  1872. 
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227  Charles  Weeks  (James,  Joseph,  Joseph,  John, 

Robert)  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  Auburn,  N.  H. ;  b.  5  April 
1829,  Auburn;  d. - ;  m.  21  April  1864,  Venelia  Rich¬ 

ards;  b.  26  Feb.  1838,  Quincy,  Mass.;  dau.  of  Lisander 
and  Content  (Clapp)  Richards,  Neponset,  Mass. 

Children : 

i  Anna  Louise,  b.  17  July  1865. 

ii  Clara  Minnie,  b.  13  Feb.  1867. 

The  homestead  on  the  Candia  Road,  Auburn,  came  to 
this  frreat-^andson  of  its  builder,  Joseph  Calef. 

228  Rufus  (John,  David,  Joseph,  John,  Robert)  of 
Manchester,  N.  II.;  b.  27  Feb.  1826,  Goff’s  Falls,  IST.  H. ; 
d.  16  April  1876,  Manchester;  m.  (1)  12  July  1851, 
Nancy  Ann  Martin  of  Westville,  N.  Y. ;  b.  abt.  1826; 
d.  24  March  1865,  Washinj^ton,  D.  C. ;  (2)  24  Dec.  1870, 
Maria  (Adams)  Simpson,  of  Bedford,  N.  H. 

Children  by  wife  Nancy  Ann; 

i  Rufus,  b.  29  Sept.  1853. 

ii  John  Franklin,  b.  1  Nov.  1857. 

iii  Martha  Caroline,  b.  5  May  1859;  d.  2  Sept.  1862, 

buried  at  Moores  Ferry,  N.  H. 

Rufus  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  paymaster-general, 
at  Washington,  during  the  Civil  War. 

229  Mary  Ann  (John,  David,  Joseph,  John,  Robert) 
of  Manchester,  N.  II. ;  b.  1  Oct.  1832,  Goff’s  Falls,  N.  H. ; 

d.  - ;  m.  12  Dec.  1857,  James  Madison  Miller;  b.  5 

Nov.  1828 ;  of  Albany,  Me. 

Children ; 

i  Frederick  Calef,  b.  9  June  1860,  Manchester. 

ii  Willard  James,  b.  4  Sept.  1868,  South  Paris,  Me. 

230  Caroline  (John,  David,  Joseph,  John,  Robert) 
of  Manchester,  N.  II. ;  b.  17  May  1838,  Goff’s  Falls, 

N.  II. ;  d. - ;  m.  10  Aug.  1862,  Caius  Cassius  Webster; 

b.  10  Oct.  1839. 

Child ; 

i  Frederick  Elmer,  b.  4  Nov.  1868,  Lawence,  Mass. 

231  John  (Stephen,  David,  Joseph,  John,  Robert) 
of  Hurdland,  Mo. ;  b.  22  May  1823,  Grafton,  Vt. ;  d.  27 
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July  1894,  Ilurdland;  m.  22  Aug.  1849,  Alexandria, 
Mo.,  Ann  Spencer;  b.  3  Dec.  1823;  of  Culpepper  Co., 
Va. ;  d.  13  Oct.  1887,  Ilurdland. 

Children : 

i  Saeaii  Florence,  b.  17  June  1850;  d.  4  March  1853. 
327  ii  John  Albert,  b.  5  March  1852. 

iii  Minerva  Ann,  b.  4  April  1854;  d.  14  Nov.  1875. 

iv  Stephen  Moore,  b.  28  Aug.  1850 ;  b.  26  April  1885, 

Merino,  Col. 

v  Elmer  Ellsworth,  b.  20  May  1861 ;  d.  27  Aug.  1877. 

vi  George  Byron,  b.  8  July  1864 ;  d.  abt.  1929,  Mystic,  la. 

232  Mahy'  Edna  (Jonathan,  David,  Joseph,  John, 
Eobert)  of  Keene,  X.  H. ;  b.  2  Sept.  1834,  Keene;  d. 

- ;  m.  17  Jan.  1856,  Harvey  Ballou;  b.  29  March 

1824,  Surrey,  X.  H. ;  d. - ;  son  of  Ichabod  and  Eunice 

Ballou. 

Children : 

i  M.  Lizzie,  b.  2  Oct.  1858 ;  d.  1  Dec.  1862. 

ii  Jennie,  b.  21  Oct.  1860;  d.  29  Nov.  1862. 

iii  George  H.,  b.  21  May  1863. 

iv  Clara  M.,  b.  9  Aug.  1868. 

233  David  Robert  (Jonathan,  David,  Joseph,  John, 
Robert)  of  Keene,  X.  II. ;  b.  22  Xov.  1836,  Keene;  d. 
1881,  Keene;  m.  10  Jan.  1866,  !^^ary  Maria  Barker;  b. 
7  Sept.  1836,  Westmorland.  X.  H. ;  d.  30  April  1887, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  dan.  of  Stephen  and  !Maria  Barker,  West¬ 
morland. 

Children  : 

i  Robert  Stephen,  b.  21  Maj-  1869. 

ii  Nellie  Barker,  b.  1  July  1875. 

This  may  be  the  Lt.  Roliert  Calef  mentioned  as  in  the 
Civil  War  in  the  X.  E.  II.  &  G.  Register  (p.  52). 

234  Eliza  Webster  (Jonathan,  David,  Joseph,  John, 
Roliert)  of  Milford,  X.  H. ;  b.  23  Aug.  1839,  Keene, 

X.  II. ;  d.  - ;  m.  6  Jan.  1859,  John  P.  Wood;  b.  25 

June  1833;  d. - ;  son  of  Abijah  and  Mary  A.  Wood. 

Child : 

i  Estelle  H.,  b.  13  Aug.  1860. 
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235  Richakd  Galley  (James,  Oliver,  James,  Jere¬ 
miah,  Robert)  of  Bangor  and  Palmyra,  Me, ;  b.  15  Sept. 
1796,  Sanbomton,  N.  H. ;  d.  26  Sept,  1879,  Laconia, 
N,  n, ;  m.  Sarah  Grey;  b.  Newport,  Me.;  d.  abt.  1845. 

Children : 

i  Dorothy,  b.  abt.  1836,  Newport. 

ii  Jane. 

iii  Eliza  Ann. 

iv  .Tohn. 

V  Granville,  b.  1845. 

236  Edward  Stephen  (James,  Oliver,  James,  Jere¬ 

miah,  Robert)  of  Union,  N.  Y. ;  b.  1798,  Sanbomton, 
N.  H. ;  d.  - ;  m..  Union,  N.  Y.,  ‘‘a  lady  of  Pennsyl¬ 

vania  Dutch  descent.” 

Children : 

i  .John. 

ii  James. 

iii  Joseph. 

iv  Elizabeth. 

V  Georoe. 

vi  Child. 

vii  Child. 

237  Hezekiah  (James,  Oliver,  James,  Jeremiah, 
Robert)  of  Sanbomton,  Effingham  and  Laconia,  N.  H., 
and  Txiwell,  INfass. ;  b.  3  Sept.  1801,  Sanbomton ;  d.  10 
Aug.  1867,  Sanbomton ;  m.  Hannah  Judkins,  of  Effing¬ 
ham. 

Child: 

i  George,  d.  age  13,  Effingham. 


238  Dorothy  (James,  Oliver,  James,  Jeremiah,  Rob¬ 
ert)  of  Sanbomton,  N.  H. ;  b.  15  Sept.  1812;  d.  - ; 

m.  18  Aug.  1838,  Calvin  Osgood;  b.  15  Aug.  1816,  San- 
l)ornton;  son  of  James  and  Polly  (Burley)  Osgood. 
Children : 

i  Mary  Burley,  b.  27  Feb.  1840 ;  m.  Geo.  Dearborn, 

Hill,  N.  H. 

ii  Richard  Prescott,  b.  11  Nov.  1841 ;  m.  Helen  Mann, 

Duluth,  Minn. 
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iii  Elizabeth,  b.  13  Sept.  1843 ;  m.  Charles  Colby,  Frank¬ 

lin,  N.  H. 

iv  James,  b.  11  Sept.  1846;  m.  Mrs.  Mary  Hale,  Elkart, 

Ind. 

V  Henrietta  Nason,  b.  12  March  1849 ;  m.  John  P. 
Heath,  Franklin  Falls,  N.  H. 

vl  Ella  Jane,  b.  11  April  1852 ;  m.  Edgar  A.  Jones, 
Franklin  Falls. 

239  JosiAH  Sanboen  (Samuel,  Oliver,  James,  Jere¬ 
miah,  Eobert)  of  Carrol,  Vt.,  Rochester  and  Laconia, 
N.  H. ;  b.  Sept.  1801,  Richford,  Vt. ;  d.  14  Feb.  1863, 
Rochester  (Dover,  N.  H.  ?) ;  m.  (1)  Eliza  Ann  Stickney; 
(2)  Mrs.  Mary  Bean,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

Children  by  wife  Eliza  Ann : 

i  Alphonso  de  Feancis,  b.  1  May  1825 ;  m.  Sarah  Dur- 

gin. 

ii  Eliza  Ann,  b.  - ;  m.  Moses  C.  Lord. 

328  iii  Samuel  Leonidas,  b.  22  Feb.  1833. 

iv  Jennette  S.,  b.  - ;  m.  -  Furber. 

Children  by  wife  Mary: 

V  Augusta,  b.  - ;  m.  John  Symonds. 

vi  Lois  Amelia,  b.  - ;  m.  George  Jones. 

329  vii  .JosiAH  Richardson,  b. - . 

Josiah  was  a  hatter  by  trade.  His  stone  is  in  the  Calef 
gravevard,  Sanbornton. 

240  Oliver  (Samuel,  Oliver,  James,  Jeremiah,  Rob¬ 
ert)  of  Sanbornton  Bay,  N.  H. ;  b.  28  Aug.  1803,  Rich- 
ford,  Vt. ;  d.  15  Aug.  1878;  m.  6  July  1828,  Nancy 
(Thompson)  Nelson ;  b.  2  Dec.  1799,  Loudon,  N.  H. ;  d. 
7  Dec.  1877 ;  dau.  of  James  and  Sarah  (Gilman)  Thomp¬ 
son,  Loudon,  N.  H. 

Children : 

i  Ann  Hazeltine  Judson,  b.  18  Nov.  1829;  d.  5  June 

1867 ;  m.  Carleton  Rollins. 

ii  Harriet  Newell,  b.  2  Oct.  1832 ;  m.  Edgar  J.  Hunkins. 

iii  George  Washington,  b.  7  Dec.  1839;  d.  26  Feb.  1848. 

241  Samuel  (Samuel,  Oliver,  James,  Jeremiah,  Rob¬ 
ert)  of  Sanbornton  and  Meredith,  N.  H. ;  b.  12  Feb.  1807, 
Richford,  Vt. ;  d.  23  Aug.  1872,  Meredith;  m.  (1)  11 
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Jan.  1836,  Sally  Ford;  b.  11  May  1805;  d.  6  Sept.  1852; 
dau.  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Hilton)  Ford,  Deerfield, 
N.  n.,  and  Sanbomton;  (2)  31  July  1853,  Hannah  B. 
Ladd;  b.  1818;  d.  19  Hov.  1858;  dau.  of  John  and  Haney 
(Badger)  Ladd,  Sanbomton;  (3)  17  March  1859,  Mary 
Fogg,  Meredith. 

Children  by  wife  Sally: 

i  John  Fobd,  in  Texas  1861,  Utah  1866. 

ii  Mary  Elizabeth,  m.  Philip  Hoyt,  New  London,  N.  H. ; 

no  chn. 

iii  Abby  B.,  d.  young. 

Child  by  wife  Hannah : 

iv  Henry  P.,  b.  Aug.  1854;  d.  6  Apr.  1855. 


242  Anna  (Samuel,  Oliver,  James,  Jeremiah,  Rob¬ 
ert)  of  Barrington  and  Dover,  H.  H. ;  b.  12  Feb.  1807, 

Richford,  Vt. ;  d.  - ;  m.  (1)  17  July  1831,  Moses 

Hall,  of  Barrington;  (2)  David  Foss,  of  Barrington. 

Children  born  at  Dover  by  husband  Moses  Hall : 

i  Moses,  m.  at  Lawrence,  Mass. 

ii  Eliza  Ann,  b.  - ;  m.  Wm.  Thomas,  Lawrence. 

iii  Charles,  d.  young. 

243  William  Sanborn  (Samuel,  Oliver,  James,  Jere¬ 
miah,  Robert)  of  Meredith,  H.  H.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  b. 
1812,  Sanbomton,  H.  H. ;  d.  14  Jan.  1862,  Meredith; 

m.  (1)  Boston,  Mary  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald;  b.  - ;  d. 

8  April  1853,  Boston;  (2)  1856,  Hannah  Marinda 
Brown,  Stratton,  Vt. ;  d.  14  Feb.  1859. 

Children  born  at  Boston  by  wife  Mary: 

i  William  Sanborn,  b.  18  July  1840;  m.  Sarah  E. 

Hewitt. 

ii  Charles  Henry,  b.  15  Dec.  1843;  m.  13  March  1869, 

Annie  O.  Bentley,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

iii  Samuel,  b.  20  March  1845;  d.  1  April  1865. 

iv  Georoe  IVashington,  b.  28  Nov.  1847,  Woodstock, 

Vt. ;  m. 

V  Ephraim  Buc  k,  b.  17  Sept.  1849, 

William  Sanborn  is  given  as  a  “lamplighter”  in  Boston. 
He  is  buried,  however,  in  the  Sanbomton  yard.  The 
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third  son,  Samuel,  served  with  the  32nd  Maine  Re^lars 
and  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Five  Forks. 

244  Sarah  Sanborn  (Samuel,  Oliver,  James,  Jere¬ 
miah,  Robert)  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  b. 

1812,  Sanbomton,  N.  H. ;  d.  - ;  m.  26  Dec.  1841, 

Charles  M.  Warren,  Dover. 

Children : 

i  Charles  H. 

ii  Daughter,  d.  young. 

iii  Frank. 

iv  Edward. 

245  Ebenezer  Knoweton  (Oliver,  Oliver,  James, 
Jeremiah,  Robert)  of  Manistee,  Miehijran;  b.  14  Jfov. 

1813,  Sanbomton,  N.  H. ;  d.  - ;  m.  15  Jan.  1837, 

Tvowell,  Mass.,  Abig^ail  G.  Hale;  b.  7  Jan.  1814,  Bosca- 
wen,  N.  H. 

Children : 

330  i  Mary  Susan,  b.  15  June  1838. 

331  ii  Georglanna  H.,  b.  13  Feb.  1843. 

332  iii  Edwin  Knowlton,  b.  14  Feb.  1844. 

333  iv  Emma  Warren,  b.  27  Jan.  1848. 

V  Flora  Josephine,  b.  26  Dec.  1852. 
vi  Royal. 

246  Asa  Foster  (Oliver,  Oliver,  James,  Jeremiah, 
Robert)  of  West  Somerville,  Mass. ;  b.  27  Nov.  1818, 
Campton,  N.  H. ;  d.  2  Dec.  1899,  Concord,  Mass. ;  m.  8 
Dec.  1846,  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sarah  Nichols;  b.  23  Sept. 
1823,  Effingham,  N.  H. ;  d.  14  Dec.  1894,  Lowell. 

Child  born  at  Lowell : 

334  i  Wallace  Asa,  b.  29  July  1848. 

247  Solomon  Copp  (Oliver,  Oliver,  James,  Jere¬ 
miah,  Robert)  of  Cambridge  and  Boston,  Mass. ;  b.  8 
Aug.  1820,  Campton,  N.  H. ;  d.  22  Aug.  1887,  Danvers, 
Mass. ;  m.  1  May  1842,  Martha  Gordon;  b.  15  Dec.  1821; 
d.  6  Jan.  1887,  Saugus,  Mass.;  dau.  of  Henry  and  Sarah 
(Palmer)  Day  Gordon. 

Children : 

i  HoRA’no  Solomon,  b.  24  June  1843. 

ii  Sarah  Isabelle,  b.  17  May  1850. 
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The  son  enlisted  from  Cambridpie  in  the  oth  Regiment, 
Infantry,  Mass.  Vol.  Militia. 

248  Isaac  W.  (Oliver,  Oliver,  James,  Jeremiah,  Rob- 
ei-t)  of  Chelsea,  Mass. ;  b.  31  Jan.  1823,  Campton,  N.  H. ; 
d.  16  Aug.  1871,  Chelsea;  m.  (1),  Lowell,  Mass.,  Susan 
Jane  Hatch;  b.  22  Dec.  1824,  Wells,  Me.;  d.  22  June 
1868,  Chelsea;  dau.  of  Samuel  H.  and  Hannah  Hatch; 
(2)  10  Dec.  1868,  Elizabeth  M.  Plummer,  England;  dau. 
of  Robert  R.  and  Elizabeth  M.  Plummer. 

(’hildren  by  wife  Susan : 

i  Anna  Mary,  b.  23  April  1850;  d.  5  .Tan.  1870. 

ii  Ei,r,A  Frances,  b.  4  Oct.  1852 ;  d.  20  April  1870. 

Isaac  was  a  carpenter  and  owned  a  planing  mill.  He 
served  in  the  Civil  War  with  the  50th  Massachusetts  Vol¬ 
unteer  Militia.  There  has  been  question  whether  his  sec¬ 
ond  wife  was  a  Plummer  by  birth,  or  the  widow  of  Joseph 
Plummer. 

249  Oliver  Smith  (Oliver,  Oliver,  James,  Jeremiah, 
Robert)  of  Chelsea,  Mass. ;  b.  4  March  1827,  Lowell, 

Mass.;  d. - ;  m.  9  March  1851,  Lowell,  Mass.,  Haney 

Jane  - ;  b.  24  Sept.  1833,  Cornish,  l^le. ;  d.  1909, 

Chelsea. 

Children : 

i  Isaac  W. 

ii  George  Franklin,  b.  17  Oct.  1852. 

Oliver  had  a  planing  mill  near  the  bridge  in  Chelsea. 

250  Arthur  Benjamin  (Jeremiah,  Jeremiah,  James, 
Jeremiah,  Robert)  of  Sanbornton,  H.  H.,  and  Middle- 
town,  Conn.;  b.  30  June  1825,  Sanbornton;  d.  17  Aug. 
1900,  Middletown ;  m.  21  May  1853,  Canterbury,  H.  H., 

Hannah  Foster  Woodman;  b.  31  Dec.  1827;  d.  - ; 

dau.  of  Caleb  M.  and  Lucy  (Foster)  Woodman  of  Can¬ 
terbury. 

Children : 

335  i  Jeremiah  Francis,  b.  14  Oct.  1855. 

336  ii  Arthur  Benjamin,  b.  20  Feb.  1859. 

337  iii  Edward  Barker,  b.  25  Jan.  1862. 

iv  Samuel  Prescott,  b.  8  Nov.  1864 ;  m. ;  no  chn. 
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Judp^e  Calef  was  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Connecticut. 
He  was  one  of  the  small  "roup  of  men  who  met  at  Hart¬ 
ford  and  founded  the  Republican  party  in  the  state,  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  national  conventions  of  ’60  and  ’64. 
He  was  state  treasurer  and  held  many  positions  of  trust 
in  Middletown,  servinj?  eleven  years  as  jud^e  of  the  City 
Court.  He  was  a  lecturer  at  Wesleyan  TTniversity,  a 
trustee,  and  the  founder  of  the  oratorical  prize.  After 
his  retirement  from  the  bench  and  the  practice  of  the  law, 
he  devoted  much  time  to  the  ^enealojry  of  the  Calef  fam¬ 
ily.  His  f^randchildren  well  remember  the  old  jyentleman, 
workinf?  day  after  day  in  his  study.  He  left  the  history 
nearly  ready  for  the  press,  but  in  the  removal  of  all  the 
family  from  the  Middletown  homes,  this  has  been  lost. 
To  none  is  this  a  "greater  rej^ret  than  to  the  compiler  of 
this  present  work. 

251  Ebenezer  Barker  (Jeremiah,  Jeremiah,  James, 
Jeremiah,  Robert)  of  Xorthfield,  X.  H. ;  b.  11  Au".  1832; 

d. - ;  m.  11  April  1853,  Urana  Marcy  Dalton;  b.  13 

Dec.  1833 ;  d.  - ;  dau.  of  Absalom  and  Harriet  B. 

(Aldrich)  Dalton,  Horthfield. 

Children  bom  at  Northfield : 

i  Sarah  Ann,  b.  28  Nov.  1854 ;  m.  4  July  1871,  George 

N.  Corliss,  Northfield. 

ii  Mary  Eldora,  b.  15  July  1857. 

iii  Charles  Henry,  b.  22  Dec.  1862;  d.  15  .\ug.  1880. 

252  Mary  Jane  (James,  Jeremiah,  James,  Jeremiah, 
Robert)  of  Lowell,  Mass. ;  b.  24  Nov.  1822,  Sanbornton, 
N.  H. ;  d.  25  May  1889,  Tilton,  N.  H. ;  m.  4  May  1848, 
Daniel  Davis;  b.  7  April  1822,  Sanbornton;  son  of  Samuel 
and  Prudence  (Silver)  Davis. 

Children : 

i  James  Fr.vnk.  b.  17  Jan.  1851 ;  d.  13  March  1852. 

ii  Emma  Jane,  b.  13  April  1853. 

iii  Andrew  Brackett,  b.  13  May  1858. 

253  Martha  Ann  (James,  Jeremiah.  James,  Jere¬ 
miah,  Robert)  of  Dracut,  Mass.,  Loudon,  Sanbornton, 
and  Tilton,  N.  H. ;  b.  7  April  1827,  Sanbornton;  d. 
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- ;  m.  (1)  7  April  1853,  George  S.  Coburn;  d.  before 

1877;  (2)  Samuel  Prescott  Calef  (150)  of  Sanbornton. 

Children  by  husband  George  Coburn : 

i  Maey  Anna,  b.  15  Sept.  1854;  d.  21  Sept.  1854. 

ii  Mary  Frances,  b.  25  May  1859 ;  d.  11  Dec.  1868. 

254  Andrew  James  (James,  Jeremiah,  James,  Jere¬ 
miah,  Robert)  of  Lowell,  Mass. ;  b.  23  April  1829,  San¬ 
bornton,  N.  H. ;  d.  16  Jan.  1884,  Lowell;  m.  (1)  30  Sept. 
1853,  Charlotte  W.  Knight;  d.  11  June  1869;  (2)  6  Oct. 
1870,  Louise  J.  Estes;  dau.  of  John  and  Mary  Ann  (Mar¬ 
tin)  Estes,  China,  Maine. 

Child  by  wife  Charlotte : 

i  GEOiiOE  M.,  b.  30  May  1869 ;  d.  9  Aug.  1869. 

Children  by  wife  Louise: 

ii  Lotta  Ix)UISE,  b.  19  Aug.  1871. 

iii  Sadie  Ella,  b.  15  July  1872. 

iv  Emma  May,  b.  5  June  1874. 

255  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Samuel,  Jedediah,  John, 
Robert,  Joseph,  Robert)  of  Nininger,  Minn.;  b.  9  Sept. 

1840,  St.  George,  N.  B. ;  d.  - ;  m.  30  Kov.  1862, 

James  Madison  Bowler;  b.  10  Jan.  1838,  Lee,  Me.;  d. 
- ;  son  of  Edward  and  Clara  (Smith)  Bowler. 

Children  born  at  Nininger: 

i  Victoria  Augusta,  b.  16  Sept.  1863. 

ii  Susan,  b.  14  Sept.  1866;  d.  25  Sept.  1866. 

iii  Edward  True,  b.  24  Jan.  1868 ;  d.  29  Dec.  1868. 

iv  Amy  Georgette,  b.  15  Nov.  1869. 

V  Burton  Haskell,  b.  7  Nov.  1871. 

256  Louisa  (Califf)  (Stephen,  Stephen,  Stephen, 
Peter,  Joseph,  Robert)  of  Smithfield,  Pa.,  b.  21  Aug. 
1817,  Goshen,  Ct. ;  d.  12  Jan.  1897 ;  m.  2  April  1837, 
Harry  Durfee. 

Children : 

i  Emera  M.,  b.  31  May  1838;  d.  18  July  1842. 

ii  Edson  Bingley,  b.  25  June  1844;  m.  Fanny  Parker. 

iii  Polly  M.,  b.  18  Oct.  1845 ;  m.  Leman  D.  Forest  (Ly¬ 

man  d«  Forest?). 
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257  Isabel  (Califf)  (Stephen,  Stephen,  Stephen, 
Peter,  Joseph,  Robert)  of  Smithfield  and  Brown,  Pa. ;  b. 
15  June  1820,  Smithfield;  d.  16  Oct.  1879;  m.  27  Dec. 
1840,  David  P.  Gillett;  b.  15  Dec.  1814;  d.  18  April 
1887. 

Child  born  at  Smithfield : 

i  Egbert  C.,  b.  30  July  1843 ;  d.  25  March  1844. 

(  hildren  bom  at  Brown : 

ii  Anna  Matilda,  b.  23  Aug.  1846 ;  d.  27  Jan.  1856. 

iii  Rosalie,  b.  6  Dec.  1848 ;  d.  11  Oct.  1849. 

iv  Justin  E.,  b.  26  Feb.  1851. 

David  Gillett  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War. 

258  Emily  A.  (Calitf)  (Stephen,  Stephen,  Stephen, 
Peter,  Joseph,  Robert)  ;  b.  22  Au".  1826,  Smithfield,  Pa. ; 
d.  28  Dec.  1863;  m.  22  Oct.  1846,  Sheldon  S.  Baker;  b. 
18  May  1824;  d.  21  Nov.  1891. 

Children : 

i  Egbert  C.,  b.  4  July  1847 ;  m.  Brevis  Rice. 

ii  Howard  F.,  b.  18  Aug.  1850. 

iii  Adell  L.,  b.  22  Nov.  1852. 

iv  Matilda  I.,  b.  20  Jan.  1857. 

V  Albert  W.,  b.  1859. 

vi  Frederick,  b.  1861 ;  d.  13  April  1864. 

These  children  settled  in  Kansas,  save  Matilda,  who 
lived  at  Athens,  Pa.  Sheldon  Baker  served  in  the  Civil 
War. 

259  Lovilla  M.  (CaliflP)  (Stephen,  Stephen,  Stephen. 
Peter,  Joseph,  Robert)  ;  b.  21  March  1832,  Smithfield. 
Pa.;  d.  25  Oct.  1860;  m.  5  Jan.  1853,  Waterman  T. 
Brown. 

Children : 

i  Wells  Afton,  b.  7  March  1854. 

ii  Lilly  B.,  b.  14  Aug.  1856. 

iii  Jessie  Mat,  b.  7  Oct.  1860;  d.  1861. 

260  Joanna  (Califf)  (Ezra,  Stephen,  Stephen,  Peter, 
Joseph,  Robert)  of  Liberty,  Indiana;  b.  17  Feb.  1815, 
Smithfield,  Pa.;  d.  19  Oct.  1864,  Fulton,  Ind. ;  m.  25 
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Oct.  1846,  Union,  Ind.,  John  H.  Nees;  b.  11  Sept.  1819. 
Indiana. 

Children : 

i  Emebine  L.,  b.  2  July  1848;  m.  7  Mch.  1874,  Zachary 

T.  McKree,  Allen,  Ind. 

ii  Ezba  C.,  b.  20  Oct.  1849;  of  Liberty,  Ind. 


261  Lovisa  (Califf)  (Ezra,  Stephen,  Stephen,  Peter. 
Joseph,  Robert)  of  Alexandria,  Neb.;  b.  10  Oct.  1816, 

Smithfield,  Pa.;  d.  - ;  m.  7  Oct.  1847,  Union,  Ind., 

William  A.  Bacon;  b.  2  April  1819,  Windsor,  N.  Y. 

Children : 

i  C1.ABI8SA  A.,  b.  14  July  1850;  m.  1871,  W.  T.  Hill. 

ii  Cybus  H.,  b.  1  June  1854. 

iii  Chloe  L.,  b.  3  Nov.  1856. 

iv  William  H.,  b.  8  May  1859. 

V  Habbiet  N.,  b.  7  Sept.  1863. 

262  Lois  (Califf)  (Ezra,  Stephen,  Stephen,  Peter. 

Joseph,  Robert)  of  Alexandria,  Neb. ;  b.  16  June  1821, 
Smithfield,  Pa.;  d. - ;  m..  Union,  Ind.,  John  L.  Wil¬ 

lard;  b.  18  July  1819,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Children : 

i  Bebecca  S.,  b.  19  Jan.  1850 ;  m.  1868,  Nigel  R.  Mc¬ 

Henry. 

ii  Jaspeb  G.,  b.  11  Jan.  1853. 

iii  Almeda,  b.  9  May  1858. 

iv  Joanna,  b.  20  Apr.  1860. 

263  Newell  (Califf)  (Ezra,  Stephen,  Stephen,  Peter, 
Joseph,  Robert)  of  Liberty,  Ind. ;  b.  26  June  1823,  Smith- 
field,  Pa. ;  d.  15  Nov.  1862,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. ;  m.  2 
March  1851,  Liberty,  Clarissa  O.  Bacon;  b.  28  April 
1824,  Windsor,  N.  Y. ;  d.  28  Nov.  1856,  Liberty. 

Children : 

338  i  Maby  E.,  b.  7  Jan.  1852. 

ii  Rebecca  S.,  b.  30  .Tan.  1854;  d.  1  Nov.  1856. 

iii  Alma  J.,  b.  1  May  1856;  lived  at  Alexandria,  Neb. 


264  Gilbert  M.  (Califf)  (Ezra,  Stephen,  Stephen, 
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Peter,  Joseph,  Robert)  of  Liberty,  Ind. ;  b.  27  Aug-  1828. 
Smithfield,  Pa.;  d.  - ;  m.  (i)  3  Sept.  1857,  Roches¬ 

ter,  Ind.,  Hester  A.  Fitzgerald;  b.  12  July  1840,  New 
York;  d.  4  Dec.  1862,  Fulton  Co.,  Ind.;  (2)  19  March 
1863,  Rochester,  Cynthia  E.  Fitzgerald;  b.  18  July  1833, 
New  York;  d.  26  March  1869,  Fulton  Co.,  Ind.;  (3)  13 
Jan.  1870,  Allen,  Ind.,  Margaret  Feltrow;  b.  3  Jan.  1845, 
Coshocton,  O. 

Children  bom  at  Liberty  by  wife  Hester : 

i  Albert  J.,  b.  23  June  1858. 

ii  Phila  C.,  b.  8  March  1860. 

iii  Lauka,  b.  6  Sept.  1862;  d.  26  Dec.  1862. 

Children  by  wife  Cynthia : 

iv  Adaline  C.,  b.  17  July  1865. 

V  Emma  J.,  b.  22  Dec.  1866. 

vi  Charles  N.,  b.  17  Jan.  1869. 

Children  by  wife  Margaret : 

vii  Samanthy  A.,  b.  14  March  1871. 

viii  WiLLLAM  G.,  b.  7  Feb.  1873 ;  d.  3  Sept.  1873. 
ix  Omar  D.  W.,  b.  24  March  1874. 

265  Linus  Austin  (Califf)  (Jonathan,  Stephen, 
Stephen,  Peter,  Joseph,  Robert)  of  Smithfield,  Pa.;  b. 
19  July  1822,  Smithfield;  d.  20  Jan.  1890;  m.  23  Dec. 
1840,  Lydia  Keziah  Gillett. 

Children  born  at  Smithfield: 

i  Polly  Malona,  b.  1  Feb.  1842;  d.  10  May  1875. 

ii  Sophronia,  b.  25  May  1845 ;  d.  27  May  1845. 

iii  Charles  E.,  b.  19  July  1846;  m.  31  March  1869, 
Nancy  C.  Mead. 

iv  Wealthy  Eclalla,  b.  27  Dec.  1847;  d.  14  Jan.  1849. 

V  Mary  Charlotte,  b.  15  Oct.  1849;  m.  (1)  Horace 

Weed;  1  dau. ;  (2)  Jacob  Frios;  no  chn. 

vi  John  Lavanda,  b.  12  June  1851 ;  d.  17  July  1873. 

vii  Sabah  Emma,  b.  12  June  1853 ;  m.  3  Oct.  1872,  Calvin 

Allen ;  2  dau. 

339  viii  Linus  Plumley,  b.  25  Feb.  1855. 

340  ix  Stilson  Sihienus,  b.  23  Oct.  1856. 

X  JuDSON  Samuel,  b.  28  Jan.  1858;  m.  3  Dec.  1883, 
Josephine  Furman. 
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New  England  Blockaded  in  1814.  The  Jonrnal  of  Henry 
Edward  Napier,  Lieutenant  in  H.M.S.  Nymphe.  Edited 
by  Walter  Muir  Whitehill.  1939.  xxi  -}-  88  pp.,  large 
octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Salem,  Massachusetts:  Peabody 
Museum.  Price,  $2.50. 

This  is  the  latest  publication  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  and 
it  stands  high  among  the  important  books  brought  out  by 
this  distinguished  institution,  both  in  typographical  appear¬ 
ance  and  in  the  nature  of  the  contents.  Napier’s  manuscript 
Journal  was  purchased  in  England  a  few  years  ago,  and 
since  the  material  therein  contained  proved  to  be  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  of  New  England  and  particularly  of  Essex  County,  it 
seemed  a  favorable  opportunity  to  disclose  the  British  acti¬ 
vities  of  the  War  of  1812,  along  our  seacoast.  Mr.  White- 
hill,  assistant  director  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  besides  writ¬ 
ing  a  most  informative  introduction  regarding  Lieutenant 
Napier  and  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  has,  by  the  use  of 
attractive  sub-headings,  arranged  the  material  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  delightful  reading.  Notes  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  and  several  appendices  give  quotations  from 
various  Salem  and  Boston  newspapers,  relating  to  facts  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Journal  —  an  infinite  amount  of  work,  but 
adding  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  text.  As  British  Jour¬ 
nals  are  not  numerous,  this  book  will  add  much  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  history  of  “Mr.  Madison’s  War.”  Napier’s  com¬ 
ments  on  the  duplicity  of  many  Americans  in  furnishing 
the  British  with  supplies,  “at  a  price,”  are  riot  especially 
complimentary.  Contrariwise,  the  kind  treatment  which  he 
evidently  gave  some  poor  Americans  seems  surprising  to 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  on  British  atrocities.  The 
illustrations  include  a  portion  of  The  New  Chart  of  the 
Coast  of  North  America,  “publishel  by  Samuel  Lambert  of 
Salem  in  1818”;  Gloucester  Harbor  in  1817;  Bowditch’s 
Chart  of  the  Harbors  of  Salem,  Marblehead,  Beverly  and 
Manchester,  1806,  from  the  original  plate  given  by  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch  to  the  East  India  Marine  Society;  Crowninshield’s 
Wharf,  Salem,  1806;  and  views  of  Boston,  Bermuda,  Hali¬ 
fax  and  other  ports.  This  book  is  strongly  recommended  to 
all  libraries. 
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Education  in  the  Eaely  Navy.  By  Henry  L.  Burr.  1939. 
228  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  Philadelphia :  Privately  printed. 

In  this  dissertation  for  a  degree  in  Temple  University, 
Dr.  Burr  has  touched  upon  a  subject  that  has  hitherto  re¬ 
ceived  little  attention.  The  period  covered  is  from  the  Eevo- 
lution  to  1845,  when  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  was 
established.  The  first  part  embraces  the  Continental  Navy; 
the  second  deals  with  conditions  existing  from  the  formation 
of  the  Navy  Department  to  the  first  days  of  the  Academy. 
Government  naval  schools  were  located  at  Boston,  New  York, 
Norfolk  and  Philadelphia  navy  yards,  while  private  nautical 
schools  were  to  be  found  in  seaports  like  Salem.  Dr.  Burr 
has  done  a  very  thorough  piece  of  work,  which  will  be  read 
with  great  interest  by  many  who  have  often  wondered  how 
the  early  navy  men  were  prepared  for  the  sea,  how  they 
were  chosen,  what  they  did  on  board  ship,  their  studies  while 
on  cruises,  their  dress  and  their  social  activities. 

The  Williamsbubg  Aet  of  Cookeby,  or  Accomplish’d  Gen¬ 
tlewoman’s  Companion:  Being  a  Collection  of  upwards 
of  Five  Hundred  of  the  most  Ancient  &  Approv’d  Recipes 
in  Virginia  Cookery.  By  Mrs.  Helen  Bullock.  Second 
Edition.  1939.  276  pp.,  12  mo.  cloth,  illus.  Williams¬ 
burg:  Printed  for  Colonial  Williamsburg,  Incorporated, 
on  the  Press  of  August  Dietz  and  his  Son,  near  the 
Great  Prison  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 

This  unusual  little  volume  is  a  cook  book  par  excellence, 
done  to  a  turn  and  served  in  the  best  traditions  of  Virginia. 
Besides  recipes  from  soups  and  sauces  to  wines  and  punches, 
there  is  included  a  table  of  favorite  Williamsburg  garden 
herbs,  with  an  account  of  Virginia  Hospitality;  treatises  on 
the  various  branches  of  cookery;  an  account  of  health  drink¬ 
ing;  some  considerations  on  the  observations  of  Christmas 
in  Virginia,  with  traditional  recipes  for  this  season ;  with  the 
author’s  explanations  of  the  method  of  collecting  and  adapt¬ 
ing  these  choice  recipes ;  and  an  index.  The  book  is  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  style,  both  in  type  and  paper,  of  the  first 
American  cook  book  which  was  printed  at  Williamsburg  in 
1742  by  William  Parks.  To  those  interested  in  book-making 
it  may  be  said  that  the  body  of  the  text  is  set  in  old-style 
Caslon,  eleven  point  on  twelve  point  body  —  the  closest 
approach  to  the  old  Long  Primer  used  by  Parks.  The  orna¬ 
ments  are  reproductions  of  Parks’.  Though  the  text  is  set 
on  the  monotype,  it  has  been  hand-spaced.  Eighteenth  cen- 
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tury  style  has  been  used  in  capitalized  and  italicized  words. 
The  paper  is  especially  made  rag-content  and  is  as  near  as 
it  is  possible  to  get  to  that  manufactured  by  Parks,  who 
opened  the  first  paper  mill  near  Williamsburg  in  1744.  It 
has  the  watermarks  of  Parks  and  the  arms  of  the  Virginia 
Colony.  The  illustrations  are  newly  drawn  in  simulation  of 
the  technique  of  eighteenth  century  engravers  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  with  line  cuts.  This  small  volume  is  unique  and 
delightful  and  a  credit  to  the  Williamsburg  restoration  pro¬ 
ject.  The  author  writes,  if  the  recipes  fail,  do  not  forget 
that  “Heaven  sends  good  Meat,  but  the  Devil  sends  Cooks.” 
Strongly  recommended  to  all  libraries. 

J.  PiERPONT  Morgan.  An  Intimate  Portrait.  By  Herbert 
L.  Satterlee.  1939.  595  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $3.75. 

This  biography  is  just  what  Mr.  Morgan’s  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Satterlee,  intended  it  to  be  —  an  intimate  portrait  of  the 
great  financier’s  life,  not  an  estimate  of  his  business  career. 
As  for  the  latter,  the  author  refers  the  reader  to  various 
financial  publications,  which,  during  the  span  of  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan’s  life,  printed  in  their  columns  the  details  of  such  trans¬ 
actions.  Of  an  old  New  England  family,  the  Morgans  had 
pioneered  to  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  with  William  Pyn- 
chon,  and  later  generations  took  up  their  abode  in  Hartford 
where  Pierpont  was  born.  His  father,  Junius  Spencer  Mor¬ 
gan,  was  in  business  in  Boston  as  a  merchant  when  he  de¬ 
cided  to  try  his  fortune  in  England,  where  he  ultimately 
established  himself  as  a  banker,  and  succeeded  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  George  Peabody  in  London.  Mr.  Peabody,  a  native 
of  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  had  made  his  way  by  industry 
and  thrift  until  he  was  then  occupying  one  of  the  first  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  banking  world.  He  was  attracted  to  Mr.  Morgan 
and  later  invited  him  to  become  his  partner.  Young  Pier¬ 
pont  Morgan  was  thus  early  initiated  into  a  business  which 
developed  his  natural  ability  and  made  him  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  financial  figures.  Mr.  Satterlee  gives  many 
interesting  examples  of  Mr.  Morgan’s  foresight  and  ability, 
especially  his  assistance  to  the  United  States  Government 
on  many  occasions,  including  the  memorable  panics  of  1896 
and  1907,  and  his  affair  with  the  United  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  many  railroad  wars.  Yet  the  charm  of  the 
book  is  in  the  picture  of  the  man  “reserved  and  shy  in  pub¬ 
lic,  bold  and  extraordinarily  able  in  his  business  relations 
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and  singularly  lovable  in  his  family  life.”  It  is  not  “the 
newspaper  Mr.  Morgan.”  Considerable  space  is  given  to  his 
famous  collections  of  works  of  art  and  his  interest  in  having 
them  preserved  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  as  well  as  in 
his  own  “Morgan  Library.”  His  interest  in  and  devotion 
to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  as  expressed 
by  his  many  generous  gifts,  and  his  widespread  philanthro¬ 
pies  in  the  building  of  hospitals  and  other  institutions  are 
described  in  detail.  The  variety  and  amount  of  his  gifts  are 
breath-taking, — in  Hartford,  New  York  City  and  places 
abroad.  The  book  is  very  readable  and  there  are  very  many 
excellent  illustrations.  As  an  intimate  story  of  a  remark¬ 
able,  progressive,  and  philanthropic  American,  who  left  an 
indelible  impression  on  his  times,  it  is  recommended  to  all 
libraries. 

American  Glass  Paperweights.  Giving  the  Types,  Ori¬ 
gin,  Design,  Colors,  Names  and  Dates,  Processes,  Meth¬ 
ods,  Cuttings,  Catchwords,  and  other  Information  now 
made  available  for  both  dealers  and  collectors.  By 
Francis  Edgar  Smith.  Illustrated  with  thirty  full-page 
plates  of  many  fine  paperweights.  1939.  173  pp.,  12 

mo.,  cloth,  illus.  Wollaston,  Massachusetts:  The  An¬ 
tique  Press.  Price,  $10.00. 

This  small  book  is  full  of  information  upon  the  subject 
of  paperweights,  the  collecting  of  which  is  an  avocation  which 
appeals  to  many.  As  this  is  the  first  time  that  an  authori- 
tive  work  on  this  phase  of  glassmaking  has  been  published, 
this  volume  will  be  eagerly  sought  by  prospective  purchasers. 
Mr.  Smith’s  material  has  been  obtained  in  large  measure 
from  old  glassmakers  whom  he  has  interviewed.  The  busi¬ 
ness  was  carried  on  as  an  individual  occupation  by  the  work¬ 
men  outside  of  their  regular  hours  and  their  products  are 
considered  the  finest  from  a  collector’s  standpoint,  as  they 
are  not  so  common  as  the  commercialized  examples.  The 
object  of  this  hook  is  to  straighten  out  the  new  collector  at 
the  start  and  to  help  the  more  experienced ;  also  “to  take 
the  dealers  out  of  the  confused  muddle  in  which  they  find 
themselves.”  There  are  thirty  pages  of  plates,  with  detailed 
descriptions.  A  welcome  addition  to  every  collector’s  library. 

Some  Historic  Houses.  Their  Builders  and  Their  Places 
in  History.  Edited  by  Dr.  John  C.  Fitzpatrick.  Pub¬ 
lished  under  the  Auspices  of  the  National  Society  of 
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Colonial  Dames  of  America.  1939.  160  pp.,  octavo, 

cloth,  illus.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  $4.00. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Colonial  Dames  have  done  much 
very  worthwhile  work  in  this  country  in  the  purchase  and 
restoration  of  many  historic  houses,  and  this  volume  tells  of 
the  amazing  results  of  their  efforts  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  From  the  Dunbarton  House,  their  National  Head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington,  through  most  of  the  Eastern  States, 
as  well  as  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Oregon,  examples  of  this 
work  of  preservation  may  be  found.  This  volume  shows 
many  illustrations  of  the  houses,  and  relates  interesting  sto¬ 
ries  and  historic  facts  connected  with  them.  New  England 
houses  described  are:  the  Stephen  Hopkins  House,  Provi¬ 
dence;  Whitehall,  Rhode  Island;  Quincy  Homestead,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  Moffatt-Ladd  House,  New  Hampshire;  Tate 
House,  Maine.  This  is  a  book  that  will  appeal  to  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  preservation  of  the  fine  old  houses  of  America 
and  is  recommended  to  all  libraries. 

The  New  England  Mind.  The  Seventeenth  Century.  By 
Perry  Miller.  1939.  528  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  I'Jew 

York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $3.75. 

It  will  be  impossible  in  a  brief  review  to  attempt  to  con¬ 
vey  any  idea  of  the  tremendous  work  and  thought  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Miller  has  put  into  this  book.  In  a  year’s  release 
from  his  duties  at  Harvard,  under  the  Guggenheim  Founda¬ 
tion,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  revealing  study  of 
New  England  thought  during  the  first  years  of  the  colo¬ 
nization.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  upon  the  intellectual 
history  of  New  England,  to  be  followed  by  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 
Professor  Miller  has,  in  this  most  scholarly  work,  defined 
and  classified  the  principal  concepts  of  the  Puritan  mind, 
and  is  concerned  with  accounting  for  the  origins,  inter¬ 
relations  and  significances  of  the  ideas.  The  first  three 
generations  in  New  England  paid  almost  unbroken  alle¬ 
giance  to  a  unified  body  of  thought.  He  has  taken  Puri¬ 
tanism  for  granted  and  assumed  that  it  was  one  of  the 
major  expressions  of  the  Western  intellect.  He  also  con¬ 
siders  the  Puritans  not  only  founders  of  the  American  na¬ 
tion,  but  spokesmen  for  what  we  call  the  Renaissance,  and 
the  principal  value  of  this  volume  will  prove  to  be  that  it 
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makes  some  contribution  to  our  study  of  general  intellectual 
history.  Professor  Miller  has  drawn  upon  three  sources  of 
material :  textbooks  which  were  employed  in  Puritan  educa¬ 
tion;  writers  of  both  New  and  Old  England  of  the  period, 
especially  William  Perkins,  William  Ames  and  John  Pres¬ 
ton,  whose  works  were  often  recorded  in  New  England  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  inventories  of  estates;  and  English  authors 
>  of  a  later  period.  Every  library  should  own  this  book. 
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